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For the Woman's Semnel. 
TO A MARECHAL NIEL ROSE-BUD. 


BY JESSIE GOODWIN. 
What do you know that you hang your head 
Low down, low down? 
Some warm, glowing love-word the Rose-King said, 
When he gave you his crown? 


What have you seen that has set your leaves 
Aglow, aglow? 

Some light like the gold veil the sunshine weaves 
For the white winter snow? 


Why are your fragrant leaves loth to part, 
Clasped each to each? 

Because they must list while the golden heart 
Teaches them golden speech? 


Is it your heart, your-rose heart, my sweet, 
So bright, so bright, 
That shines through your face till, with fragrance 
replete, 
You are fair with delight? 
Ah, can you tell what spell makes the flower 
That glows and glows— 
That makes sunshine blossom and breathe for an 
hour? 
Ah, what makes you a rose? 
Taylorville, lil. 








UNMANLY MANHUOD. 

We say that the clergy are the appointed 
guardians of the public morals. Yet what 
clergyman in preaching a funeral discourse 
over an eminent or opulent parishioner, 
ever admits that he had a vice? Almost 
every Doctor of Divinity who now speaks 
publicly of Daniel Webster bows down be- 
fore ‘“‘the especial greatness of his moral 
nature,” and utterly ignores or denies the 
questionable personal habits which were a 
matter of common notoriety, thirty years 
ago. It is needless to particularize about 
these habits; they were almost as notorious, 
though probably not so great, as those of 
Aaron Burr; and are, like his, now incapa- 
ble of direct proof, since ata man’s hun- 
dredth birthday it is hard to produce per- 
sonal evidence of misdeeds. Yet I have 
not seen a reference to these things among 
those clergymen who now celebrate his 
towering moral nature; and it is left for 
alayman, a literary man, a man of the 
world, like Henry Cabot Lodge, manfully 
to recognize and deplore these drawbacks 
to which the others have shut their eyes. 
Thisis surely no guardianship of the public 
morals. ‘‘Oneis almost led to ask,” said a 
basiness man to me, the other day, ‘“‘wheth- 
erthe clergy have really the same moral 
Standard with other men?” 

But the moral of all this goes farther. 
Women are as distinctively recognized as 
the guardians of the public purity as are 
the clergy of the public morals. Yet when 
& young man comes among us whose only 
distinction is that he has written a thin vol- 
ume of very mediocre verse, and that 
he makes himself something very like a 
buffoon for notoriety and money, women 
of high social position receive him at their 
houses and invite guests to meet him; in 
Spite of the fact that if they were to read 
aloud to the company his poem of ‘Char- 
mides,” not a woman would remain in the 
room until the end. In the vicious period 
of the Engiish Georges, Byron was banish- 
ed from society, Moore was obliged to puri- 
fy his poems, for less offences against com- 
mon decency than have been committed by 
Oscar Wilde. There are pagesin his po- 
ems which, as a witty critic says, ‘‘carry nu- 
dity to a point where it ceases to be a vir- 
tue.” In allelse Mr. Wilde imitates Keats, 
but in Keats there is nothing in the least 
like these passages; they can indeed be 
Paralleled in Whitman, but Whitman's of- 





fences rest on a somewhat different ground 
and need not here be considered. Mr. 
Wilde may talk of Greece; but there is 
nothing Greek about his poems; his nudi- 
ties do not suggest the sacred whiteness of 
an antique statue, but rather the forcible 
unveiling of some insulted innocence. We 
have perhaps rashly claimed that the influ- 
ence of women has purified English litera- 
ture. Whenthe poemsof Wilde and Whit- 


man lie in ladies’ boudoirs, I see no evidence, 


of the improvement. 

And their poetry is called ‘‘manly” poe- 
try! 1s it manly to fling before t he eyes of 
women page upon page which no man 
would read aloud in presence of women? 
But there is another test of manhood: it 
lies in action. ‘‘It makes a great difference 
to a sentence,” said the clear-sighted Emer- 
son, ‘‘whether there be a man behind it or 
no.” Each of these so-called ‘‘manly” po- 
ets has had his opportunity of action and 
waived it. I am one of many to whom 
Whitman’s ‘‘Drum-Taps” have always 
sounded as hollow as the instrument they 


- counterfeit, simply because their author, 


with all his fine physique and his freedom 
from home-ties, never personally followed 
the drum, but only heard it from the com- 
paratively remote distance of the hospital. 
There was a time when the recruiting-offi- 
cers wanted men; their test was final, or at 
least so far final that he who did not meet 
it, no matter for what good reasons, had 
best cease boasting about his eminent man- 
hood. So of this young Irish poet, who 
speaks, I observe, of ‘‘us Englishmen.” His 
mother, Lady Wilde, has written poems 
upon the wrongs of Ireland that are strong 
and fervid enough, one would say, to enlist 
av army; especially her poem on the Irish 
exodus, ‘‘A million a decade.” There is 
now Ireland on the verge of civil war; her 
councils divided, her self-styled leaders in 
jail; she needs every wise head and brave 
heart she has ever produced, to contribute, 
according to their best light, to some solu- 
tion of her hard problem. Is it manhood 
for her gifted sons to stay at home and help 
work out the problem; or to cross the At- 
lantic and pose in ladies’ boudoirs or write 
prurient poems which their hostesses must 
discreetly igaore? What would Sir Philip 
Sidney have thought of these new defini- 
tions of manhood; he of whom it was writ- 
ten, “This bright and accomplished cava- 
lier might, if he pleased, in his day, have 
set the fashion of ashoe-tie, or have altered 
the fashion of any man’s peruque in the 
country; but he thought it more becoming 
his manhood and his greatness of soul, to 
hold out a brave example of virtue and re- 
ligidn”? For one, I should like to hear, if 
the so-called ‘‘English Renaissance” is good 
for anything, more of the gospel of Sir 
Philip Sidney and less of the gospel accord- 
ing to Oscar Wilde. T. W. H. 


—_————_too——_——" 
LETTEK FROM CALIFORNIA. 

EpiTor JouRNAL:—From this far-off land 
I have watched your wise and deliberate 
course, and have felt at every new issue im- 
pelled to say, ‘‘Well done, good and faith- 
ful servant.” This, I think, is the verdict 
of all who weekly welcome your paper to 
their hospitable homes. 

It was gladdening to my heart to read of 
the convention at Louisville. Ever since 
Mrs. Longley and I visited Frankfort, it 
has seemed to me that the South would 
sooner accept the just conclusions of Wo- 
man Suffrage than the older and more con- 
servative New England States. It was no 
small matter of self-denial to remain so far 
from the possibility of being present at the 
annual meeting. But restoration to vigor, 
and the possibilities of an active useful life 
are just copsiderations, and these made me 
decide to remain on this far-off cpast. 
Thanks to the effects ot change,-1 now feel 
a consciousness of almost perfect restora- 
tion, and a reasonable hope of some good 
years of usefulness to come. 

During the last month, I have had a little 
opportunity to inform myself of the condi- 
tion of Woman Suffrage in the Golden State. 
I visited San José and was most cordially 
welcomed by our well tried friends in that 
beautiful city. Mrs, Knox Goodrich, Mrs. 
McKee, and Mrs. Watkins are all alive and 
earnest, besides others whose names I have 
not space to mention. But little active 
work is being done at present, because it is 
the off legislative year, and our friends are 
resting on their oars, waiting for next year’s 
campaign. But while measurably quiet, 
they are not altogether idle. In all the out- 
croppings of public sertiment, they show 
their hand. The unjust taxation of women 
and their want of representation are kept 
before the people. 

The Unitarian minister, Rev. Mr. Fowler, 
is also a good Suffragist, walking in the 





footsteps of Rev. C. G. Ames, of blessed 
memory among the people he there instruct- 
ed, all of whom remain steadfast in the 
faith delivered to them. By his kind invi- 
tation I spoke in his pulpit on Sunday 
morning. Among the people present was 
one earnest woman, who came nine or ten 
miles from the mountains, that her soul 
might be refreshed by hearing a woman 
speak. 

While in San José I also met Mrs. Geor- 
giana Kirby, of Santa Cruz, She also is an 
earnest advocate of equal rights, and keeps 
the subject stirred up before the people. 
But everywhere we meet the same need, 
that of money to carry on the work. Here 
too the cause of temperance finds its need 
of Woman Suffrage, and ultimately the 
battle will be fought together all over the 
land. I can but hope that the seed we are 
sowing in such weakness will be raised in 
grandeur and power. When our rulers be- 
come as wise as the Queen of Madagascar, 
and refuse to allow the government to re- 
ceive any support from that which works 
evil to the people, or, like France, disfran- 
chises for repeated drunkenness, we shall 
feel confident that the day-star has risen. 

While visiting in Santa Clara County, I 
went out into the Santa Cruz mountains, 
and there found a settlement that greatly 
interested me. My objective point was the 
home of my old Bloomington friend, Prof. 
Norton, recently of Kansas. He is one of 
the professors in the normal school, located 
at San José, but finding his close confine- 
ment detrimental to his health, he purchased 
a farm on the southern slope of the moun- 
tains. The narrow gauge railroad enables 
him to board most of the time at home, so 
that he can come and go and have the bene- 
fit of mountain air to tone up his over- 
wrought brain. He has built a cosy home, 
and is setting out vines and fruit trees, so 
that his future comfort may be assured, 
should his health so fail that he be com- 
pelled to retire from the professor’s chair. 
His intelligent and excellent wife is happy 
in training her children to a rural life, and 
at the same time giving them the founda- 
tion of a thorough education, while they 
work with her in the garden and learn to 
train the gorgeous flowers with which Cali- 
fornia abounds. I have seldom more fully 
enjoyed a week than the one spent in their 
hospitable home. Itis good to think that 
such men instruct the young men and wo- 
men of the State. 

On my return, I visited Mrs. Atkins- 
Lynch’s school for young ladies. Perhaps 
no school on the coast is more thorough in 
instruction and wholesome in discipline 
than hers. Great care is taken of the health 
of the young ladies, and they are trained to 
business habits that will make of them re- 
sponsible business women when the comirg 
activities of life shall demand, while the 
graces of accomplishment are duly regarded. 
The school is full to its utmost capacity, 
and promises to demand greater facilities in 
the year to come. The climate of Benicia, 
never very warm in summer nor very cold 
in winter, seems peculiarly favorable to 
study, and the scenery and surroundings 
are wonderfully beautiful. No wonder that 
Mrs. Lynch never felt at home after she 
left her old school, until she found herself 
once more in the same halls, surrounded by 
bright young faces. Many of them are the 
daughters of mothers who had been trained 
under her care in their childhood and early 
youth. To such schools, the women of the 
Pacific coast are largely indebted for their 
rare capacity to adaptthemselvesto any and 
all the emergencies of life, whether at the 
courts of kings, in the halls of weaJth, or 
among the workers for the good of humani- 
ty in the more lowly walks of life. 

Co-education is not by any means over- 
looked Lere, as the State Normal School 
and the California University fully testify. 
In the Normal, only a small number of 
young men are found among the four hun- 
dred pupils who are preparing for teachers 
in the State; and I am told that the exami- 
nations here are so thorough that few East- 
ern teachérs find themselves equal to the 
ordeal, so zealously has California out-run 
her Eastern contemporaries! 

This year has been one of prosperity, and 
all seems astir with vigorous life. With 
timely winter rains, the hope of the coming 
year will be assured, so far as the great 
staple, the wheat crop, is concerned. This 
interest now overshadows the mining inter- 
est. Stockbrokerage is looked upon as far 
from advantageous to the interests of the 
State, and if one might judge from the ap- 
pearance of the men on the ‘‘curbstone,” it 
is rapidly going to seed, for a seedier look- 
ing lot of men I have seldom seen than 
those I saw one morning round the stock 
market. H. M. T. C. 

Brentwood, Contra Costa Co., Cal. 





IN THE LIST OF HONORS. 


In the pass list of the recent examinations 
at London University, the names of the first 
women Bachelors of Science were proclaim- 
ed with all honor. Mrs. Bryant of Univer- 
sity College, and Mrs. Eves of Newnham 
College, Cambridge, had come out in the 
first division, This honor would be regard- 
ed as of little worth were it left to stand 
alone and the ladies had been compelled to 
compete only with each other. But it hap- 
pens that no single male student comes out 
in this same first division, while seven can- 
didates of the stronger sex who followed 
their course of studies under the first pro- 
fessurs in the kingdom, pupils sent forth 
from the best scientific schools of the world, 
came out only in the second—second best. 
This is regarded justly as a great woman 
triumph. A. 


++ 
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MASCULINE LEGISLATION AT FAULT. 


Epiror JournAL:—In view of almost 
appalling business entanglements produced 
in Illinois by a recent judicial decision 
which reflects fearfully upon the wisdom of 
our legislators, we come to ask in all seri- 
ousness, ‘‘Could women have done any 
worse?” Might they not have done better? 

The facts are these: Four years since, 
our legislators, for whose services the peo- 
ple were cheerfully paying a heavy tax, 
passed a bill which received the Governor's 
sanction and became a law. Under its pro- 
visions the Probate Court of Cook County 
was created. During the four years that 
have elapsed, not only have millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of property been adjudicated 
upon by this court, but the marriage bond 
has been annulied and divorces have been 
granted. Thus not only the commercial 
but the moral interests of men wbo have al- 
lowed their legislators to do their thinking 
for;them, and of women who foolishly ima- 
gine that ‘‘they have all the rights they 
need,” have been jeopardized. 

As all of your readers may not be thor- 
oughly conversant with the facts in the case, 
we will recapitulate: Four years since, the 
General Assembly of Illinois passed a bill 
which afterwards went into effect as a law, 
whereby a Probate Court was created in 
Cook County. During this intervening 
period more than ten million dollars of 
property have been adjudicated, and now, 
as an exchange before us asserts: ‘‘If a 
bombshell had exploded in the Probate 
Court it could not have produced a greater 
effect than the announcement by Judge 
Bradwell of the Legal News, that he had re- 
ceived an abstract of the Supreme Court 
decision filed in the case of Kloke vs. Dodge, 
on the 18th ult., and that its probable effect 
was to extinguish the existence of the Pro- 
bate Court. Judge Knickerbocker at once 
adjourned the court till Monday, declining 
to entertain another order.”’ 

And now, while the extinguished legal 
gentlemen are suggesting, as the only pos- 
sible way out of the difficulty, the submis- 
sion to the people of a constitutional »mend- 
ment with retro-active power, we would also 
suggest the submission of an amendment 
whereby the people should instruct their 
representatives in the Supreme Court to 
render a decision upon the validity of all 
legislative acts before they go into effect as 
laws. This method is not only just but ex- 
pedient, since several months must usually 
elapse between the passage of a bill and its 
going into effect as a law. 

Again, by this bitter lesson the people are 
being taught that ‘‘eternal vigilance is the 
price of safety,” and thoughtful women be- 
gin to realize that the business-burdened 
men of the nation have about as much as 
they can do to protect their own interests. 
Woman must bear her full share of duties 
and responsibilities, if she would protect her 
own rights and the interests of her children. 

E.izaseta Boynton HARBERT. 

Kvanston, Lllinois, Jan. 28, 1882. 

Se 


THE POWER OF CO-OPERATION. 





A meeting of the Moral Education Asso- 
ciation was held Saturday, January 28, at 
the residence of Miss Brackett, Pleasant 
street, Brookline. 

In spite of the storm, some brave ladies 
ventured out to hear a paper on ‘‘The Mor- 
al Power in Coéperation,” by Mrs. F. H. 
Howard. It was an exhaustive and inter- 
esting effort to prove that a great moral 
power lay in codperation, and that it open- 
ed up a way to avoid in a great degree pau- 
perism and want, while in helping the poor 
it took nothing from the rich pecuniarily, 
and added greatly to the moral worth of 
all classes. 

The paper was freely discussed, and as 
generally ayproved. A desire was expressed 


that it might be given to a larger audience. 
B. 





— 
CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. GENERAL GAINEs has had one piece 
of good fortune. She has just sold a lot in 
Washington for $17,000. 


Mrs. 
nounces herself in the Lexington (Ky.) Press 
as a candidate for the office of county 
clerk. 


Mrs. Saran Burcer Srearns, at the 
last election, after a spirited contest, was 
elected a member of the school board of 
Duluth, Minnesota. 


Mrs. Brewster, the wife of the Attor- 
ney-General, is the daughter of Robert J. 
Walker, once secretary of the treasury. She 
has herself been a clerk in the Treasury. 


Nancy P. Wiixrinson, of Terre Haute, 
Ind., has just been granted a patent fora 
cattle car. During the year 1881 just ended, 
seventy patents have been granted to wo- 
men, several in connection with railroads. 

Mrs. ANN1E L. Downs read a very inter- 
esting lecture upon Westminister Abbey, be- 
fore the Rhode Island Women’s Club, on 
Wednesday, Jan. 3. The attendance was 


Jarge, and the beautiful paper was keenly 


appreciated. 


Miss ANNIE JENNESS, whose lecture this 
winter is culled *‘Everybody’s Business,” is 
commended by those who have heard her, 
both as to the matter and the manner of 
her lectures. The endorsements are by 
clerygmen, editors, and lecture committees. 


Dr. Anna H. Jonnson, of Orange, N. J., 
a graduate of the Philadelphia Female Med- 
ica] College, and of Vassar, has brought out 
in pamphlet form her treatise on Neuras- 
thenia, which was published in the Philadel- 
phia Medical Times for Aug. 27. It treats 
of nerve diseases. 


Mrs. Dr. B. A. Owens read an essay be- 
fore the Woman Suffrage Convention in Or- 
egon, which is an interesting and gracefully 
written statement of the natural aptitude 
and fitness of women for the medical pro- 
fession, a dispassionate and truthful recital 
of the opposition and opprobrium which 
they have encountered, 


Mrs. Mary E. Haceart, of Indianopolis, 
on Tuesday the 25th inst., addressed the 
Kentucky Legislature on the rights of wo- 
men. A vast audience completely packed 
the building, to listen to this able advocate 
of equal rights. The same day a bill wag in- 
troduced to give property rights, and rights 
to children to women in a degree never 
known in Kentucky before. 


MMe. PERREE has been admitted to prac- 
tice as adoctor by the medical faculty of 
Paris, after a successful examination. She 
is married and is the mother of a family, and 
was, it is stated, led to the study of medi- 
cine by the fact that she was herself success- 
fully treated by an American woman doc- 
tor during a severe illness. Mme. Perrée is 
stated to be the second French woman who 
has sustained a doctoral thesis before the 
medical faculty. 


Mrs. Cora M. Downs, who has been ap- 
pointed by Gov. St. John a member of the 
board of regents of the University of Kan- 
sas has been engaged in journalistic work in 
the West for some time, and is quite well 
known through that portion of the country. 
The Topeka Capital, one of the leading 
journals of the State, said of the appoint- 
ment; ‘Mrs. Downs is a lady of education, 
energy, and fine executive talent, with liter- 
ary taste and skill of a superior order. We 
feel quite sure that she will make one of the 
most active and useful of the regents.” 


Tue Misses Kouuiock are four typical 
western girls. The family of W. E. and A. 
M. Kollock, of Madison, Wis., consists of 
seven members, four of whom are sisters. 
Of these, Dr. Mary Kollock Bennett, the 
eldest, graduated at the Woman’s Medical 
College of Chicago, and for many years has 
been practising successfully in that city. 
The next, Dr. Harriet Kollock, graduated 
in the medical department at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., nine years ago, since which time she 
has been eminently successful in her pro- 
fessional work. The third, Rev. Florence 
Kollock, graduated at Canton Theological 
College some years since, and is now doing 
a good work as pastor in a beautiful church, 
built for her by her parish during the last 
two years, at Englewood, a fine suburban 
town of Chicago. Dr. Jennie C. Kollock, 
the youngest sister, graduated in the dental 
department of Ann Arbor, Michigan, last 
March, together with a class of thirty-six 
gentlemen, she being the only lady, and 
passing the highest examination of any in 
the class. She is now establishing herself 
successfully as a dental practitioner in Chi- 


cago. 


Fannie BatrarLE BULLOCK an-. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
AFTER THE SNOWSTORM. 


BY P. A. N. 


Sunshine in my soul, and sunshine in the morning! 

All nature holds high carnival, each crag and crest 
adorning. 

For topmost branch and tender bough a garment 
white she weaveth; 

Each sleeping bud and trembling twig a jewel bright 
she giveth. 

She bids all hearts keep holiday, and drink her festal 
beauty. 

Her silent music breathing through the tasks of care 
and duty. 

My inmost ear takes up the strain, my soul a new 
song raises; 

White-clad its numbers greet thine own, and join 
thy hymn of praises, 

Melrose, Mase. 





oe 
For the Woman’s Journal. 
IN AN OLD BOOK. 
BY Ls F. & B. 


Pressed between the pages 

Of an ancient, time-worn book, 
I found a faded rose-bud, 

Laid where I chanced to look; 
And silently and reverently 

I held it in my hand, 
And wondered if its meaning 

My heart could understand. 


On a fragrant, leafy bush 
Once this flower did grow; 
It was sweet and full of scent, 

Many years ago; 
Some one must have culled it, 
Dead now many a year; 
Some one must have loved it, 
And placed it bere. 


Perhaps some faltering lover, 
Who longed his tale to tell, 
Once placed it in his lady’s hand, 
A sign he loved her well. 
Mayhap her emile of pleasure 
As she pinned it on her breast 
Gave to that bashful lover 
The strength to tell the rest. 


And she, with fair head drooping , 
Jn modest, tender way, 
,Caressed the little flower 
And wore it all the day; 
And when its petals faded, 
She took it from her breast, 
And in this ancient volume 
The much-loved blossom pressed. 


And here it blooms again; 
Though dead to careless eye 
The reverent know it holds 
Some tender memory; 
Still comes there fragrant perfume 
Forth from ite shrivelled heart, 
As if the withered rose-bud 
Could some sweet tale impart. 


eo 
THE FLOOD AND ITS BROTHERS. 


“Brother, take thy brothers with thee,” 
Speak the silver-winding brooklets 

To the mighty mountain torrent; 
“Take us with thee to the ocean 

That with outstretched arms awaits us,— 
Oft, alas! in vain awaits us. 

For in sandy wastes we filter 

Drop by drop, until the sunbeams 
Drink our blood; until some hillock 
Locks us toa pool. O take us, 
Brother, with thee!” Then for answer 
Swells the Flood, and on its bosom 
Lifts its kindred, lifts and bears them 
In its rolling triomph down, 

Lands take name, and cities being, 
From its ceaseless march; behind it 
Tower and turret rise; upon it 

Float the goodly ships of cedar, 

Fair, with many a flying pennon 
Waving witness to its pride; 

Bearing in its joyfu) tumult, 

Bearing still its brothers with it, 
These its treasures, these its children, 
To the waiting Father's heart. 


m 





A DINNER CARD. 

‘Madame est servie,” 

As the low voice of the well-trained ser- 
vant fell on her ear, Mrs, Atherton Huntley 
turned her head and gave one swift glance 
toward her husband. 

Mr. Huntley, whom long years of prac- 
tice had rendered perfect in his métier of 
host, comprehended the almost impercepti- 
ble signal, offered his arm to Mrs, Ephin- 
stone, with whom he was talking, and 
moved toward thedoor. The company fol- 
lowed in a softly-rustling procession, Mrs. 
Huntley bringing up the rear on the arm of 
Aleck Dent, her husband’s junior partner, 
freshly returned from China, and the guest 
of the evening. 

The faintly tinted and heavily embroider- 
ed cloth was overlaid here and there with 
lengths of linen, transparently fine and edg- 
ed with priceless old lace. A multitude of 
tapers, rose-red or green, each with its little 
lace-trimmed shade, cast their pale glows on 
the low bank of flowers which ran the ta- 
ble’s length, on the alternate fire and irides- 
cence of many-hued glasses, and the jewel- 
ed gleam of Salviati decanter and salt cel- 
lars. Beside each lady’s plate stood an ar- 
rangement of choice roses in the form of a 
horseshoe; for every gentleman was a bou- 
tonniere of lilies; and upon the napkins 
lay exquisite dinner cards of white silk, 
hand-painted and scented with violets. 

Such dinner tables are too common in 
the luxurious life of to-day to attract spe- 
cial attention from those to whom they are 
customary spectacles. But Aleck Dent had 
gone to China before the tide of modern 
luxury had risen to half-flood, and was too’ 
lately returned to have grown wonted to its 
exhibition. He admired, and spoke his ad- 
miration—admired the arrangement of the 
flowers, the beautiful glass, the perfect 
adaptation of detail to effect; and Mrs. 





Huntley listened to his eulogiums with 
pleasure. [t was an old story, but women 
do not easily weary of hearing their house 
hold goods extolled. 

“What a land of luxury it has grown to 
be!” he went on. ‘‘What pains are lavish- 
ed on the meresttrifles? This card, even” — 
picking up the one beside his plate— 
‘‘why,it is a little work of art, really charm- 
ing.”’ 

Tso it is,” admitted Mrs. Huntley. 
‘Those people at the Decorative Art Socie- 
ty do have the loveliest things. A great 
many of their designs are made by real ar- 
tists, you know.” 

“But I don’t know. There was no Deco- 
rative Art Society when I went away,” re- 
plied Aleck, still studying the silken paint- 
ing. As he looked, a sudden thought seem- 
ed to come to him. His eyes gave out a 
swift sparkle, then set as though seeing a 
vision. Fora brief moment he was obliv- 
ious to the very existence of his handsome 
hostess. This was the picture that Aleck 
Dent’s mind was looking at: A roomina 
stately city house; a girl seated in a bay 
window shaded with amber curtains, paint- 
ing flowers at a little table; himself, a raw, 
sensitive boy, seated near her, his hat on 
his knees—watching the sheen cast by the 
amber light on her satin-smooth hair, watch- 
ing the long lashes which shaded her eyes, 
the slender fingers which played rather 
nervously with the paint brush—struggling 
with words which he had resolved not to 
speak, wretched at the enforced silence, at 
the sense of common separation. It wasa 
picture which had frequently risen before 
his mind the ten years of his absence; but 
what had revived it now? He studied the 
dinner card to find out, 

Cyclamen! Yes, it was a group of cycla- 
men that Evelyn Morris was painting that 
last morning. He remembered it perfectly 
now. There was something in the graceful 
little picture that recalled her style—the 
choiceness and charm which seemed insep- 
arable from all that she touched or did, And 
just at that moment two tiny letters caught 
his eye, traced in the shadow of a leaf— 
“E. M.” Could they stand for E——. Im- 
possible? And yet— 

Ten years have taught the raw boy world- 
ly wisdom. His pause of retrospect took 
him much less time than I have occupied in 
the telling and he recovered himself in time 
to betray nothing to his bright-eyed host- 
ess. Soup and chablis had been followed 
by fish and entrees, before which with skil- 
ful inadvertence, he returned to the subject 
of the dinner card. 

‘‘Who creates these dainty things, do you 
suppose?” he queried. 

“All sorts of people, no doubt. They 
don’t tell unless you ask, and perhaps not 
then; but I never thought to ask. I pre- 
sume a great many of the things are the 
work of ladies who are glad to earn a little 
something under the rose.” 

‘‘And are all these on the table by the 
same hand?” 

“Oh, yes, they come in regular sets, ten 
or a dozen, or a dozen and a half in each. 
These silk ones are awfully dear—eighteen 
dollars the dozen—but then they are the 
prettiest lever saw. Theresa, please show 
your card to Mr. Dent. He has been so 
long in China that he isn’t used to such van- 
ities as the rest of us are.” 

‘Don’t you use dinner cards in China?” 
asked Theresa, otherwise Mrs. Denham, a 
handsome, sleepy blonde, with a fringe of 
oddly-colored hair falling above her eyes. 
She outdid her commission, for she borrow- 
ed her neigbbors’ cards right and left, and 
placed half a dozen of the pretty things 
within Aleck’s reach while she spoke. 

‘I suppose we must have something of 
the sort, but not like these, or surely I 
should have noticed them,” he replied, as 
he studied the cards. The subjects were 
various—a spray of wild azalea; a woodbine 
tangle with an elf balanced thereih asin a 
swing; a lily with a sleeping fay in its cup; 
a curve of jasmine, framing in a reach of 
pale sea and one tiny sail. Each and all 
bore the impress of the same delicate taste, 
and in every one—in the darkest leaf of the 
lily, beneath the shadow of the woodbine 
swing, and the crest of the breaking wave 
appeared the faint traceof E. M. Aleck 
Dent studied them with an interest which 
made his neighbors smile; then, recollect- 
ing himself, he pushed them aside and the 
conversation shifted to other matters. 

It was not till the ice had come and gone 
that he ventured on the question, which, 
through all the progress of the dinner had 
been uppermost in his mind. 

“‘By-the-way, what has become of the 
Edward Morrises? Miss Morris married 
long ago, I suppose?”’ 

‘*The Edward Morrises, Let me think. 
It isso long a time since I heard anything 
about them.” 

‘‘Are they not in the city, then?” 

“Oh, no! Didn’t you know that Mr. 
Morris lost all his money and they went 
away? Where did they go? I heard at 
the time, but it is so long since.” 

“Mr. Morris! Why, they called him a 
millionaire. How could he lose all his 
money?” 

“Oh! it wasa horrid business of the— 
some railroad. Atherton will tell you all 
about it. It made an immense disturbance 
at the time. And Robert Morris—the other 





brother, you know—was found to have 
forged an immense quantity of stocks, or 
bonds, whichever it was. and ever so many 
peuple were ruined by it, or would have 
been had not Edward Morris sacrificed 
everything to buy up the forgeries, and 
save the family credit. But it took all he 
had to accomplish it. And after that they 
sold that lovely house of theirs, and went 
away to some little place—in Jersey, I think; 
or was it Connecticut?—some little cheap 
place, anyway, and there they have been 
living ever since. I met Evelyn once at 
dinner; it wasabout four years ago, I think. 
She was staying in town fora few days, 
but I forget with whom. She was as hand- 
some as ever. It does seem a thousand 
pities—doesn’t it?—that such a pretty girl 
should be shut up ina poky country village 
where no one sees her.” 

‘‘And are you sure she has never mar- 
ried?” 

“Oh, no; certainly not. What chance is 
there for a girl to marry in a place like 
that?” 

‘‘New Jersey, or was it Connecticut?” 
thought Aleck; but he noted a certain 
gleam of amused interrogation in his host- 
ess’ bright eyes, and having no desire to 
arouse or sharpen any latent suspicion 
which might be in her mind, he dropped 
the subject. None the less was he mindful 
to slip into his pocket, when they arose 
from the table, the silken trifle which might 
prove a clew to lead him to the hope relin- 
quished so long ago. Evelyn Morris unmar- 
ried! He could hardly credit the tidings. 

What had he to offer the brilliant girl at 
whose feet all the treasures of earth seemed 
laid? A pair of strong bands, a heart that 
loved her, such good or evil fortune as 
might chance to be his portion—that was 
all. He was very much in love, this young 
Aleck Dent of ten years ago; but he was wise 
beyond the fervor of his years, and he had 
calmly reviewed the situation. Why should 
he speak? Why should he trouble this ex- 
quisite creature with what must prove only 
vain complaint—an empty appeal? As well 
ask some bright, particular planet to come 
to earth and serve for illumination to a mud 
hovel as to ask her to share his uncertain 
fate. So he sailed away, no words spoken, 
and carrying with him the bitter conviction 
that good luck, if it came at all, would 
come too late for any hope of winning this 
one chief good which his heart craved. 

Good luck camein its own time. He 
stood again in New York, at thirty one, a 
rich man, prospered beyond his wildest 
dreams, and holding an assured position. 
He had liked many girls during the ten years 
of absence; he had even been half in love 
with one or two’; but the memory of Evelyn 
Morris had been a spell potent enough to 
prevent him over-leaping the other half. 
He was free still—a freedom he had hardly 
rejoiced in till this day, when in his incred- 
ulous ears rang the news that his early love 
was still unmarried. 

For two or three days after the Huntley 
dinner he went about like a man in a 
dream. He inquired here, he inquired 
there. Everybody was ready enough with 
the history of the great forgery, but no one 
could tell him anything about the Edward 
Morrises or their whereabouts. 

In despair Aleck Dent at last betook him- 
self to the rooms of the Decorative Art So- 
ciety, and produced hisdinnercard. Could 
they tell him the name and address of the 
person who painted that? He was anxious 
to—to order some others like it. 

“TI will take your order, sir,’’ said the 
business-like young secretary. ‘‘You will 
please give me your name and address.” 

But this was by no means what Aleck 
wanted. 

‘‘Thanks; but [ should prefer to com- 
municate directly with the artist.’’ 

Then seeing a surprised displeasure in the 
face suddenly turned upon him, he made 
haste to add: 

“The order will, of course, be given in 
the usual way, through the society, but it is 
indispensa)le that I should have a personal 
interview with the designer.” 

The young secretary looked puzzled. She 
tapped her book with a pencil and was si- 
lent for a moment, evidently balancing the 
proprieties. Then, as the door opened, she 
exclaimed with sudden relief: 

“Oh, there’s Mrs, Curtis now; excuse me 
a moment and I'll ask her,” and hurried 
across the room. 

Presently the new comer walked straight 
up to Aleck Dent. 

‘Miss Dunn tells us that you are desirous 
of an interview with one of our correspond- 
ents on a subject of dinner cards,” she said. 
‘Personal interviews are not usual in such 
commissions, nor are they at all needful—if 
the cards are really all that you wish to talk 
about,” and the lady flashed upon hima 
magnificent pair of Irish eyes with blue 
lashes, and full of the peculiar fascination 
which sometimes accompanies the’ posses- 
sion of short sight. -‘‘I can furnish you 
with a set of cards on silk, painted by the 
same person and exactly like these, but 
with different subjects, which we happen 
to have for sale at this moment. Will that 
answer your purpose?” 

There was a mingled archness and soft 
sweetness in the manner which was infinite- 
ly captivating, and which won Aleck to sud- 
den confidence. 
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‘No, that will not answer at all,” he said. 
“‘I don’t care especially about the cards, but 
I am anxious to see the artist, and verify a 
suspicion I have that she is an old friend of 
mine.” 

**I will be frank in my turn,” she said at 
last, her beautiful eyes full of the sympatby 
which a love tale, revealed or suspected, al- 
ways excites ina true woman. ‘Evelyn 
Morris did paint those cards. She was a 
favorite of mine always, and when this so- 
ciety was started I wrote, urging her to 
turn her talent for painting to account 
through us. They are greatly reduced in 
circumstances, as you may have heard, and 
she was glad to take my advice. And I 
think I may tell you their retreat. {t is 
at Neriton, a village in southern New Jer- 
sey. Itis an out-of-the-way place. You 
have to take three railroads to get there, 
and there is along drive besides. Good bye, 
Mr. Dent; don’t lose your way. Neriton, I 
have always heard, is a very hard place to 
get away from.” 

So indeed, Aleck found it. A long day 
of slow jolting railway travel, with contin- 
ued stops and frequent changes, ending 
with a drive of miles over sandy roads 
brought him to Neriton; and once there, he 
was in no hurry to come away. Evelyn 
Morris at twenty-nine was no whit less 
charming in his eyes than the early bloom 
of nineteen. Nay, time had lent a further 
charm, a soft courage, a ripened gentleness, 
and amid the simple refinement of her sur- 
roundings her beauty beamed with added 
lustre. Aleck gazed at her with a wonder- 
ment which he could hardly conceal. By 
what inconceivable good fortune had this 
lovely creature remained till twenty-nine 
unmarried? It could not be for lack of 
suitors. Even if, like the poet’s star, ‘‘con- 
fined ina tomb,” some eye, he was sure, 
must detect and covet the treasure. What 
happy chance had saved her for him—and 
was it forhim? That wasa question which 
he longed to ask, but dared not yet. 

In asingle week all the friendly relations 
of old times seemed restored. Aleck se- 
cured a lodging in the village, and spent as 
many hours a day as he dared in the society 
of his love. Always the same gentle wel- 
come met him as he sat by Evelyn’s side, 
and as she wrought at her dainty handicraft, 
their talk bridged the long interval of separ- 
ation, and the old-time sense of intimacy 
revived, blent with a new fascination as 
each recognized in the other the qualities 
which ten years had matured and unfolded. 
Day by day Aleck’s hopes strengthened, but 
with the misgivings of a true lover he de- 
layed, loth to break the blessed peace and 
certainty of the moment by arash or pre- 
mature word. At last he spoke, taking the 
dinner card for his text. 

**You see,” he added, ‘‘this was my clew. 
It helped me find you. And now that I 
have found you, I will not believe that I 
ever must lose you again. I have loved you 
for ten years, without daring to hope that I 
should ever have the chance to speak my 
fate.” 

She did not answer in words, but she put 
her hand in his, and her eyes were full of 
happy tears. He drew his arm around the 
slender waist, and as he stooped for his first 
lover’s kiss, she murmured, ‘‘At last!” 

**At last?” he said, surprised. 

“At last!’ she repeated. ‘Oh, dear 
Aleck, foolish Aleck, did you never guess 
that when you went away so long ago, you 
carried my heart with you?” Then, whi.e 
he stood amazed, ‘‘A woman cannot speak,” 
she continued; ‘‘though her heart break, 
she may not show what she feels. When 
we parted that day, I felt that I must wait 
till you come back to me, and I have wait- 
ed, though I dared not hope that you would 
come. I waited because 1 could do no less 
than wait—and you have come.” 

“Are you in earnest? Oh, what a blind 
fool I have been!” groaned Aleck. ‘‘Icould 
have come back five years sooner had I 
dared to hope. Evelyn, we have lost five 
years of happiness.” 

‘Dearest, why talk of that? You are 
here now, and we are still young enough to 
be happy for a long time, if God lets us live 
our lives out. Iam not old or wrinkled 
yet, and I see no gray hairs in that beard of 
yours,” raising her happy eyes to his face. 

‘Oh blessed little scrap of silk!” exclaim- 
ed Aleck, apostrophizing the dinner card as 
it lay on the table, ‘‘where should I be now 
except for your help? How much I have 
to thank you for. ‘No cards,’ indeed! 
Evelyn, when we have our wedding, we 
will have hundreds, thousands of cards. 
We will send them flying all over the land, 
and advertise our happiness by whole reams 
of pasteboard, in honor of the fact that it is 
toadinner card that we owe it that after 
ten years of mistake, we have found each 
other out, and are the happiest people in 
the world.”—Harper’s Bazar. 
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LETTER FROM A BUDDHIST. 





Toxo, JAPAN, Dec. 10, 1881. 

EprTor JouRNAL:—A pile of Methodist 
newspapers (the Gcwmenical Conference Dai- 
ly) lies on the table before me, and the ad- 
dresses of Representatives stare at me from 
the out-spread page of a certain number. 
In glancing over these lists I see the names 
of women scattered here and there; but it is 





singular that none of these feminine names 
are among those of representatives to the 
Conference. When they occur, it is among 
the number of “hospitable entertainers,’ 
whose part it was to shelter the ‘‘Methodist 
tribes.”’ 

The thought has suggested itself tome as 
an outsider that the conspicuous absence of 
feminine names in this list of representa- 
tive Methodists, is due to the fact that the 
church fathers have denied ordination to 
women, and therefore, there being no or- 
dained women, that the church had no 
proper representatives among them to send 
tothe great gathering. However, in look- 
ing carefully over the list, the supposed 
outsider would see that ‘‘Esq.” and the 
like, frequently usurps the place of ‘‘Rev., 
D. D., LL. D.” ete., so that a lay element 
clearly minglesin the compound of various 
Methodisms, I am thus reluctantly forced 
to conclude that the various Protestant 
bodies called ‘‘Methodistic,” are composed 
entirely of men, both as regards laity and 
clergy. Now, far be it from me to pena 
line that by any possibility should seem to 
impeach the wisdom of a vast number of 
good and gifted men; yet there are mo- 
ments—dim, flitting moments—when it oc- 
curs to me that before gathering from the 
four quarters of the globe to hold a “‘love- 
feast,” it would have been Christian charity 
on the part of these men to have ‘‘convert- 
ed” some of their mothers, wives, sisters 
and daughters. Then the alien and the 
stranger could say with truth, ‘‘These 
Christians follow the precepts they profess 
to believe.” 

Some time agol read ina copy of the 
New Testament written in Japanese, the 
following words, ‘‘There is neither Jew 
nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, 
there is neither male nor female: for ye are 
all one in Christ Jesus.” Perhaps this pas- 
sage has never been translated from the 
original Greek into English. The believ- 
ers in the religion of Jesus would surely 
not ignore such a plain statement as that. 

Since writing the foregoing, I have read 
some passages in the Conference Duily of 
Sept. 11, which prove conclusively that 
there must be some women connected with 
the Methodist churches. The reverends and 
non-reverends met on one occasion, and de- 
livered a number of addresses, having for 
their theme, ‘‘The Work of Women in 
Methodism.” It seems strange, however, 
if there are Methodist women who have 
engaged in Christian work, that none were 
allowed to represent their work. 

By dint of wearily scanning the long, 
closely printed columns, my eyes have even 
discerned the text above quoted, so it is evi- 
dent that the English New Testament must 
contain them; but alas! something else is 
equally evident,—the believers in Christ do 
not all fully realize their import. Only 
one of the speakers at that meeting held to 
talk about women, seemed to have adopted 
them literally and without reservation. His 
remarks are crushed into a small paragraph, 
and there is not a parenthetical ‘‘Hear! 
Hear!” or ‘‘Applause,” to be seen scin- 
tillating amid the sentences; but as every 
reader of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL Can, no 
doubt, heartily adopt his closing words, I 
append them, as given by the reporter: 

If women had the power to speak for 
Christ he saw no reason why they should 
not preach in the churches. He believed 
the time was coming when sex would be 
unknown in regard to the preaching of the 
gospel, and when every one who felt him- 
self or herself called to proclaim the glad 
tidings, would do so without let or hin- 
drance. 

This speaker appears to have been a lay- 
man, as there was no ornamentation of his 
name, a fact that perhaps accounts for his 
pronounced views. Onecan readily believe 
that his earnestly expressed desire that both 
sexes should use the pulpit on equal terms, 
includes the ordination of women as preach- 
ers, and we hope that his sentiments repre- 
sent those of some others in the great 
church of which he is a member. Still, 
however much faith and hope one may 
have, it remains a fact that what cecumeni- 
cals would call ‘‘our glorious Methodism” 
isan ism devoid of the jewel,—consisten- 
cy. It has, during its century and more 
of life, permitted women to speak and pray 
in its ordinary meetings for Christian con- 
ference; but it has barely tolerated women 
who felt called to preach, and when they 
have asked for ordination, it has, in the 
United States at least, climbed upon a high 
fence, technically known as ‘‘general con- 
ference,” and has solemnly snubbed. the 
would-be woman pastors. 

At this interesting gathering held to talk 
about ‘‘Woman’s Work,” the following fact 
was stated: ‘‘The practice [of preaching 
by women] has almost fallen into disuse, 
and is not likely to be extensively revived 
unless there be a revival of spiritual life.” 
The speaker should have stated why wo- 
men, in the church he represented, do not 
preach more extensively. He should have 
amended his words thus: ‘‘It is not likely 
to be extensively revived unless the narrow 
prejudices of a large number of church 
fathers and brethren are dissolved in 
a higher spiritual comprehension of Chris- 
tianity, so that they shall welcome to the 
pulpit those women who feel that preach- 
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their just due—the credentials of the 
church.” 

It amazes the bewildered understanding 
of an alien, that the ccumenicals should 
have indulged, as some of them did in this 
meeting, in sounding panegyric, in praise 
and patronage, as regards feminine doings, 
and yet that not a single live woman ap- 
peared among the speakers to represent the 
sex. Were it not that living names were 
mentioned in the addresses, it would be but 
natural to suppose that all the good women 
eulogized were dead women and conse- 


‘ quently not able to present themselves with- 


out alarming the doctors of divinity. Iam 
not so much of an alien or heathen that I 
should dream of charging upon Christianity 
all the defects of those born in Western 
lands. Many do not believein Jesus Christ 
in Christendom, as well as in the far East; 
and I can distinguish between professed 
non-believers and professed believers. It is 
against professing Christians that I bring 
charges. If you believe that ‘“‘with God 
there is no respect of persons,” why do you 
make distinctions in your churches between 
men and women? If you believe that God 
‘hath made of one blood all nations of 
men to dwell on all the face of the earth,” 
why do you make distinctions concerning 
sex? 

This letter is already too long, and as I 
am writing for a woman’s paper, it is hard- 
ly proper to discuss here the distinctions 
made as regards race in Christian lands; 
but the difference which exists between the 
principles laid down in the New Testament, 
and the practice of the churthes as regards 
sex, is painfully obvious, even at this dis- 
tance, and requires comment. 

We of the Orient are more consistent in 
this respect. Those among us who delight 
in the teachings of Sikyamuni are in har- 
mony with our creed, when we say that 
women must be re-born as men, in order to 
enter Nirvana; while you who pretend that 
men and women enter Heaven on equal 
terms, forbid them equality in your church- 
es, which are supposed to lead to the abode 
of the Blessed. Those amongus who adore 
Amida Niorai, that later Buddha, illimit- 
able in light, dare not doubt that all who 
find their way to the ‘‘Paradise in the West” 
over which He reigns, must enter its radi- 
ant precincts as ‘“‘holy men.”’ Are we not 
true to our faith when we declare the in 
equality of the sexes, both here and in the 
future world? Why are you not true to 
yours? 

After reading the account of the Metho- 
dist ecumenical meeting held in the inter- 
ests of woman (?)I had the pleasure of 
reading a brave and thoughtful appeal for 
woman’s equality in Christian churches; 
and it is perhaps only fitting that I should 
credit its writer with the clear views which 
she has given me of inequality among 
those who profess to follow Jesus Christ. 
Many in Japan look to America, believing 
that in the United States true liberty pre- 
vails. Many, too, read the languages of 
Europe and America. We may be aliens, 
and we may be heathens; but we are sufli- 
ciently clear-eyed to discern the truth wher- 
ever found. Christ may be greater than 
Buddha, but it remains for the churches of 
Christendom to prove that they are more 
devoted than we to the true principles of 
their faith. A JAPANESE BuppaIst. 
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UNBUSINESS-LIKE WOMEN. 

On general principle I do not roam about 
in the newspapers, elucidating my own 
faults or those of other women. Between 
you and me, dear JouRNAL, the daily press 
is sufficiently discerning as to feminine 
failings and follies, and there is not the 
slightest necessity of offering it a mental 
opera-glass. But here in the columns of 
the JouRNAL is our own camping-ground, 
I take it, where we may indulge in private 
rehearsals and scan our own mistakes with 
acritic’s eye, the truest wisdom being not 
to ‘‘pass our imperfections by.” 

Every woman who has anything to do 
suffers both from her own and from other 
women’s errors of judgment. Unpunct- 
uality, thoughtlessness, undue demands on 
One another’s time,—all together make up 
serious causes which retard essential work 
and produce that vague, indefinable atmos- 
phere of ‘worry’ which wears on one 
more than work. This nervous suscepti- 
bility is very likely a part of the traditional 
feminine weakness and incapacity, but all 
the same it is a fact which has to be recog- 
nized. Now tocome down to that method 
much in vogue among youthful novelists, 
recounting one’s own experience, I find 
daily proofs of the thoughtlessness—for it 
is nothing worse—of unbusiness-like wo- 
men. My work of daily journalism—work 
which in its full measure taxes every pow- 
er of soul and mind and body; into my 
work come requests ad infinitum to do what 
the writer could better do for herself. “I 
would like to order several copies of the 
Racontewr, containing your editorial on the 
‘Renaissance’ ” writes some one on a postal 
card, with delicately implied flattery of the 
Said paper. ‘Will you inform me in what 
issue it appeared?” The writer lives, per- 
haps, within five minutes’ car-ride of the of- 
fice of the Raconteur. She knows or should 
know, that there is a file of this invaluable 


journal in the counting room which she 
can consult at her own sweet will. You 
reflect—perhaps a trifle acrimoniously— 
that while your days are full to overflow- 
ing, hers are those of the possible leisure 
of the home life. It is not impossible for 
you to search the file. and write her the 
date, and were it a case of genuine need, 
you would gladly do ten times as much for 
any one, but in this case there is no need, 
and the little annoyance has its origin in 
these unbusiness-like habits that women in- 
dulge. 

“I see Messrs. Sell-at-a-Bargain & Co. 
are having a great sale of black silks,” 
writes another fair one from the country. 
‘Will you not just step in and get some 
samples and prices and send me?” 

Does not the writer know that she can, 
andeghould, write directly to the firm who 
will oblige her with ‘‘samples and prices” 
at once? 

“I should so like to have the Paint and 
Clay Club furnish illustrations for my nov- 
el,” writes an aspiring author. ‘Will you 
see them, or some one in authority about 
it, and let me know what they say?” 

“T am anxious to come to Alexandria 
and deliver my lecture on the ‘Medes and 
Persians,’” indites another. ‘‘My lecture 
received great praise at Thebes, but I want 
the verdict of the real literatiat Alexandria. 
Will you do me the favor to see if I can get 
an engagement before the Papyrus Club?” 

So 1 might go on with illustrations from 
my daily correspondence. Nine-tenths of 
the requests are a supremely consummate 
absurdity. They are the most utterly utter 
of anything iknow. Nine-tenths of them 
are also unaccompanied by even return pos- 
tage, and often written on a postal card. 
Now a three-cent stamp is a small affair to 
refer to, but repeated from ten to forty 
times per week it amounts, during the year, 
to arespectable sum. The tax on time and 
patience is even greater, and this, which is 
to a greater or less degree the experience of 
every journalist, is solely due to the 
thoughtlessness and unbusiness-like meth- 
ods of women. For it is invariably women 
who write these letters. Ifa man wishes 
any accomodation he writes a brief letter 
directly to the point, and encloses stamp, 
or, more frequently, a stamped envelope 
addressed to save you any possible trouble. 
No woman journalist wishes to isolate her- 
self in anarrow selfism of indifference, and 
refuse to serve another woman, but as time 
has its limits as well as its demands, corre- 
spondents should practice due considera- 
tion. A WomMAN JOURNALIST. 
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DR. PHELPS ANSWERED. 


Eprror JourNAL:—I have read thought- 
fully, and not without pain, Dr. Phelps’ es- 
say on the subject of Suffrage for woman; 
perhaps I should quite as correctly say on 
progress for women in any direction, since, 
without explicitly saying this, one cannot 
fail to see the tendency of his article. I 
was, of course, aware that many people 
held such ideas, but I confess to surprise 
that a man, whose position presupposes in- 
telligence and culture should gravely hold 
forth in just this style. 

In the first division of his subject Prof. 
Phelps finds the ‘‘subordination” of women 
to men to be rooted and grounded in the 
very beginning of things. In the second, 
he grows mournful over the use of the 
words ‘‘subjection,” ‘‘master and servant,” 
etc., etc., by Mr. Mill, and the reform ad- 
vocates. He says, as a dreadful condensa- 
tion of the reform theorists,—‘‘Maidenhood 
ard marriage are only different phases of 
the vassalage to which the sex is born.” 
Would it be ‘‘absurd”’ or ‘‘flippant” to ask 
what else they can be called, if the subordi- 
nation of the sex is an immutable law of 
nature? 

The sorrow of Prof. Phelps deepens to 
indignation as he touches upon recent leg- 
islation in behalf of women. My surprise 
was tinged with the same element as I read. 
I had supposed, even where heart was a 
minus quantity, that a brain fertile enough 
to consider the subject at all would heartily 
endorse this feature of the movement. 

The idea of a spirit of antagonism be- 
tween the sexes becoming a normal cundi- 
tion of things, and uprooting the founda- 
tions of society, seems borrowipg trouble. 
There may have been, and probably will 
continue to be, words and actions bearing 
in this direction from individuals. But any 
one wishing to be just can inform him- 
self that these are not the underlying prin- 
ciples of the movement, but only the froth 
on the surface. No reform, great or small, 
ever made its way without adherents who 
disgraced it, and without some results to be 
deplored. Dr. Phelps isa minister of Christ. 
How must his heart bleed, as history re- 
veals to him the deeds done in that most 
holy name, and under the authority of so- 
called Christianity! Even his observation 
of present events cannot always be comfort- 
ing. 

Some things men call ‘‘natural,” because 
they seem so from long established usages. 
Ages of habit have made them so. The re- 
lations of the sexes, leading to family life, 
and, through that, to every thing grand and 
noble, are so truly natural, so evidently an 
“ordinance of God,” that any fear for their 








permanency looks likean ‘‘absurdity.” Not 





only are they natural, but so beneficent un- 
der right conditions, that upon them must 
always depend largely all the interests of 
society. Minds as sound and logical as 
mark the true leaders of the Woman Suf- 
frage movement, and hearts as devoted as 
theirs to the welfare of humanity, can never 
be in opposition to such interests. All un- 
derstand that in true home life lies not 
only individual happiness but the founda- 
tion of national prosperity. We have homes 
that near the standard, falling short only so 
far as must be expected in the present state 
of human nature; homes typical in their 
happiness of the final one for which we 
hope. Centers are they from which radi- 
ate light and blessing to all brought within 
their influence. But are these the homes 
that lie all about us? Is wifehood honored, 
is maternity dignified in the average Amer- 
ican home of to-day? It will perhaps be 
Dr. Phelps’ turn to be surprised when we 
say that it is to the woman movement 
that we confidently look for that elevation 
of heart and mind, in man and woman, 
which will enable the future to answer these 
questions gladly and triumphantly. I 
must answer them sadly and despondingly 
to-day. 

One would suppose, not only from Mr. 
Phelps’ article, but from arguments com- 
monly urged, that all the elements of a 
comforteble home, including even a man 
who reflects the glory of God, awaits every 
woman. She has only to enter therein 
with the proper spirit of wifely subjection 
and all will go well! 

Such views seem like absurdities. Look 
at the women called upon to support them- 
selves and others, under such restrictions 
that life becomes a burden. These unfa- 
vorable conditions are not always the re- 
sult of intentional oppression, but the out- 
growth of ages of wrong. These things 
may not imply individual guilt, but they 
are wrongs all the same. They work evil, 
and only evil. They generate sufferings 
that cry aloud to God and all good men. 

Is it a conclusive argument to Dr. Phelps 
that because a thing never has been it never 
should be? With all deference to the fram- 
ers of the Declaration of Independence, did 
wisdom die with them? In thelight of his- 
tory is it matter for distress that the future 
may differ from the past? Empires and re- 
publics have been founded by wisest states- 
men and have risen to wonderful power 
and glory without this factor. But their 
power became weukness, their glory deso- 
lation. They have been overthrown, or 
have perished from inward decay, and the 
places that knew them know them no more. 

Must it beso with us? God forbid! The 
world moves onward. In this despised in- 
novation lies a saving element of health and 
purity. .The average woman of to-day 
would throw all her influence, if permitted 
to use it, on the side of chastity, temperance, 
all ‘‘the austere virtues, strong to save.” 
When, under the new dispensation, with 
fuller education, larger hopes and higher 
motives, the average woman of the future 
shall equal the best of to-day, what may not 
be expected from her influence? 

In the case of a nation where such wo- 
men are not only the wives and mothers, 
but are elemenfs in its political life, in the 
framing of its laws and in their proper exe- 
cution, could it sink into such depths of 
degradation that the history of its inner 
daily life shall be too loathsome for peru- 
sal? Such a nation dissolves as naturally 
as a body which life has left. 

‘lhe only favorable conditions for the de- 
velopement of an individual are those of 
freedom to carry forward the best that is 
in him or her. For any other human being 
to have the power to restrict her in that di- 
rection is harmful to both. As woman has 
beer and is situated, such restriction exists. 
She has not been and is not allowed the 
full expression of her best powers, In 
wise and good women, as in wise and good 
men, exists a vital interest in every thing 
that advances humanity. We must enable 
her to secure her own elevation and happi- 
ness. There is no interest in society that is 
not indissolubly linked with this elevation. 
We may well look for grand results, not for 
broken homes, easy divorce and general li- 
cense. In a purified womanhood, lifted 
above the mire of physical depression, lies 
our hope of deliverance from these and 
kindred evils. JARVIS PLUMMER. 





AGENTS WANTED 
FOR THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


Frederick Douglass 


Written by himself. ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED. 
This work contains an account of his early life asa 
slave, and his complete history to the present time, 
interspersed with many thrilling anecdotes of his 
career. The hundreds of thousands who have been 
charmed by the eloquence of this wonderful man 
will highly prize the work. In this book the value 
of historical truth and the absorbing irterest of ro- 
mance are combined in one. PARK PUBLISHING 
CO., Hartford, Conn. 
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ACCEPT NO OTHER! 


but be sure you receive the original and only true 


RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD 
For the Pianoforte. 


It is the MOST SUCCESSFUL INSTRUCTION 
BOOK EVER PUBLISHED, and although it has 
been before the public for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury, during which time more than a 


Third of a Million 


oe have been sold, it shows no signs of losing its 
hold as a — favorite, but is still used and rec- 
ommended by the best teachers. Itisa 


Book without Errors, 











having been many times revived, and by the addi- 
tion, at various times, of much valuable material, 1s 
conceded to be most complete, thoroughly practical 
and progressive, and without a superior as an in- 
struction book. 


PRICE, . . . $3.25. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 





No Longer an Experiment, 


The education of girlsat CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
All the classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 
ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 


Girls fitting here for COLLEGE orthe INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with boys who are regularly preparing, under teach- 
ers of long experience in this line. 


The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private schools for their sex only. A 
refined and experienced woman gives them especial 
care. HEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 
and headaches have become free to study with ease, 
under the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and desks 
that involve no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exercises. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
fullconfinement of school. Many of the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 
charge. 


The Special BUSINESS COURSE mects the wants 
of girls intending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habits dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in the prompt and exact 
fulfillment of every school duty, are as useful to 
girls as to boys, while their opportunities for learn- 
ing such in youth have too often been few. 


Now is the Time 


TO GET YOUR 


WEATHER STRIPS 


At UNDERWOOD’S, 57 Bromfield St., Boston. Or- 
ders by mail promptly attended to. 


~ Watches, 


Ladies’ and Gents’ Gold and 
Silver Watches, 


In Kocy & Stom Wind. 
Also Fine Watch and French Clock Repairing. 


C. W. BALDWIN, 
24, 26, & 28 Bedford Street, 
Formerly 338 Washington St. 


The Health Foods 


PRODUCED BY THE 


HEALTH FOOD CO., of New York, are not com- 
pounds, they are not liquid ‘‘remedies;” neither are 
they Graham or Grits, which by their harsh irritating 
properties often promote rather than relieve indiges- 
tion. 
THE HEALTH FOODS 

are the most perfectly developed cereals, (Wheat, 
Rye, Bariey, etc.) selected for their richness in nu- 
triment, and through the agency of cold air and cold 
water only, relieved of all that is not food, while all 
that is food is retained, Delicate, Digestible, Nutri- 
tious, for Invalids, Brain-workers, and as a daily 
food for all in form of Cold Blast Whole Wheat 
Flour, Wheat Glutens, Cereal Cotlee, Universal 
Food, Diabetic Flour, ete. 

Health Food Agency, 199Tremont st. (Ho- 
tel Pelham) Boston, sole office of supplies for New 
England, for Physicians, Dealers and Consumers, 
Send for free descriptive circnlars. 


>KIDNEY- WORT: 
HE GREAT CURE 


RHEUMATISM 


As it is for f the KIDNEYS 


Li VER AND AND BOWELS, 
eadful 





PERFECTLY CURED. 
PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 
FIWELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 
Can be sent by mail. Burlington, 





"NEW CHEAP. EDITION a 


The Duties of Women, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


“A veritable hand-book of noble living,” says 
William Henry Channing. 


“The best of all books on woman's duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 





New cheap edition, paper binding......... nts. 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and naniiale $1. 00. 





Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


BOSTON. 
‘ 


No. 5 PARK STREET, 





By the Author of “One Summer.” 





SIXTEENTH THOUSAND. 


AUNT SERENA. 


BY BLANCHE W. HOWARD. $1.25. 


“Full of tender touches, humor, and pathos.”"—New 
York Witness. 


“Replete with refined humor.”—Boston Herald. 


“Setting aside its fascination as a story, it is a 
bright, fresh, clean-cut piece of literary work, uncon. 
ventional in tone and independent in spirit. 

Miss Howard is entitled toa high place among the 
best writers of American fiction.”—Boston Transcript, 





Eleanor Maitland. 


A novel. By Mrs, CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. 
One Volume. 16mo, $1.25. 


“It is a work full of thought, wit, beauty, and re- 
finement; the pen has scarcely made one false stroke 
in it throughout; and the book * * * will give 
almost unalloyed enjoyment to a very wide circle of 
readers,”—Literary World. 


“A story, the heroine of which is serious, without 
being heavy or sorrowful; a woman who is always 
lovely, gracious and strong, and in fact altogether a 
gentlewoman who is as guileless and sweet as she is 
steadfast, and who regulates the affairs of her life by 
her sincerest convictions of duty, her instinctive de- 
licacy and a lofty consciousness ot that consideration 
which always is due to others, while not for an in. 
stant forgetting that respect which belongs to herself 
It is a long time since a thoroughbred lady has been 
portrayed in our literature, On the contrary, it has 
been the aim of writers of both sexes to make her gro- 
tesque whenever she has not been criminal; silly or 
wicked whenever she has been beautifuls selfish when 
she was a child of good fortune, and absurdly vulgar 
whenever it was possible, Kut Eleanor Maitland is 
just the woman whom every mother would gladly 
choose as her daughter’s standard of excellence and 
elegance,”—N. Y. Home Journal. 


The Imitation of Christ. 


BY THOMAS A KEMPIS. 
edges, $2.00. 


1 vol. 16mo. Red 


A carefully revised translation of this chief classie 
of Christian devotion, illustrated with upwards of 
330 ecclesiastical vignettes, 


“An exquisitely beautiful edition.”—Advance. 


“This imperishable book of devotion.”—Lutheran 
Observer. 


“The finest edition yet printed in America."—N. Y, 
Times, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 
MRS. A. M. DIAZ’ BOOKS. 


THE WILLIAM HENRY LETTERS. 

These are the rollicking letters from a boy at board- 
ing-school—a real humun boy, as Mrs. ‘Postington 
would say—to the family at home—with a few home 
letters scattered in. The illustrations are largely 
fac-similes of William Henry’s own pen drawings of 
himeelf and other boys. Price $1.00. 

WILLIAM HENRY AND HIS FRIENDS. 

The after-school life of William Henry with his 
friends. Lllustrated. Price $1.00 

LUCY MARIA. 

Told in letters like the William Henry books, this 
story for the older girls is as fascinating and sensible 
as anything Mrs. Diaz has written. The illustrations 
are by Mary Hallock Foote. Price $1.00. 

CHRISTMAS MORNING. 

One hundred and eighty wee stories, fmmny and 
sensible, crisp and fresh, with now and then one in 
thyme, and 180 pictures, Boards, $1.25; cloth, $1.50. 

POLLY COLOGNE. 

The story of a rag doll that is lost, her curious and 
funny adventure’, the adventures of the dog that 
Joses her and is sent to find her, and the adventures 
of the twin Jimmyjohns, make up one of tne most 
amusing stories ever written for little folks. The 
book nas 120 illustrations by Boz. Cloth, $1.00. 
KING GRIMALKUM AND PUSS AREEA: OR 

THE CATS’ ARABIAN NIGHT 

More jolly and quaint and pathetic cat - and 
more beautifuland laughable cat pictures, than were 
ever before gathered between two cove rs; and the 
covers themselves are very unique in colors and sil- 
ver. Quarto, price $1.25. 

A STORY BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
eaten amusing stories, including “Lilly Dilly” 
and a ‘Letter from Santa Claus,” with illustrations. 


Price $1.00. 
THE JIMMYJOHNS. 

Including the story of the inimitable twins, a doz- 
en others, together with the rhymed ballad of ‘“‘The 
Honse that Jack Built,” and half a dozen dramas and 
dialogues for home and school acting—with 25 illus- 
trations. Price $1.00 


Wide Awake 


sends greeting to the WHOLE WORLD OF YOUNG 
FOLKS, and promises such a store of treasures as an 
immense amount of money can procure from best 
authors and artists who are working bravely for our 


young folks. 

WIDE AWAKE 
Greatly enlarged is only $2.50 a year. 

LITTLE FOLKS’ READER 

75 cents a year. The Littlé Folks’ Readeris a six 
teen pease quarto, ae gotten up in every de 
tail of letterpress and illustrations. 

THE PANSY 
A Pictorial Weekly Paper for Young People. Edi- 
ted by Mrs. G. R. Alden, author of the Pansy Books. 


50 cents a year. 
BABYLAND 
50 cents a year. It is ful! of large. gay pictures, 
sweet little stories ane jingles, and very funny draw- 
ings for copying on slates. 
end subscriptions to D. LOTHROP & CO., Pub- 
— and Booksellers, 32 Franklin Street. Boston, 








MRS. A. D.T. W T. WHITNEY’S 


Analysed Alphabets 


This is a novelty in the way of instruction and en- 
tertainment, consisting of a set of fascinati —_ 
blocks, with which the forms of ali the charac’ 
the alphabet, both large and small, the numerals. q 
signs of punctuation, etc., can be constructed from 
their primary elements of line and curve, 

With each set of blocks are furnished twenty cards 
in colored Ley aye showing the manner of con- 
struction of a!l the characters; aiso a little circular of 
explanation, and direction for tne es. 

ut up in neat boxes, in which the blocks are com- 
pactly and attractively nee 

Price of smaller set, 30 cents; of the larger set, $2. 


D. Lothrop & Co. 


Publishers and Booksellers, 
32 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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All communications for the Woman's JouRNAL 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
businesses department of the paper, must be addressed 
to box 3638, ton. Remittancesin Registered Let- 
ters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our risk. 
Money sent in letters not registered will be at the 
risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publi-her to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made, 


The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date printed 
on the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 
Subscribers are qqenestiy requested to note the ex- 
iration of their eubscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 





THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE HEARING. 

A Public Legislative Hearing was given by 
the Joint Special Committee to the petition- 
ers for Woman Suffrage and others, last 
Tuesday, January 30, at 9.30 A. M., in the 
Green Room of the State House. It drew to- 
gether a large audience which crowded the 
hall toits utmost capacity. Additional seats 
were brought in, and many had to stand. 
Nine out of the eleven members of the 
committee were present, and many mem- 
bers of the Legislature were attentive list- 
eners to the addresses. 

Senator Corser, of Holyoke, the chairman 
of the joint special committee, presided. He 
suggested that as there were a number of 
persons who desired to be heard both for 
and against the petitions, the speakers, ex- 
cept the opening one, had better limit them- 
selves to ten minutes each. 

Hon. Wm. I. Bowditch, president of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association, 
made the opening address with great force 
and eloquence. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone spoke with much feeling 
of the long thirty years, during which the 
friends of- Woman Suffrage had come an- 
nually to this State House to ask for equal 
rights for the women of Massachusetts. 
She appealed to the committee to make the 
case of the women their own. She said: 
“The torn battle flags in the rotunda show 
the strife men have made for liberty and 
equal rights for men. We have no battle 
flags to show for our cause, but thirty years 
of our lives lie behind us devoted to the 
great purpose of securing equal rights for 
women. We have seen our youth and mid- 
dle life pass from usin a vain asking for 
rights which all men have without asking, 
and now, with our old age coming on, we 
are still petitioning for this sacred right of 
suffrage. 

Hon. Geo. A. Walton, agent of the State 
Board of Education, made a very able plea 
for Municipal Suffrage in the interest of the 
schools, 

Mrs. Edna D. Cheney urged Municipal 
Suffrage as an aid to works of education, 
charity, and reform in which women are al- 
ready engaged. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe made a very ef- 
fective extemporaneous speech marked by 
her usual felicity of thought and expression. 

Senator Corser, chairman of the commit-* 
tee, said that as no petitions against Woman 
Suffrage had been sent in, the committee 
were not under any obligation to hear re- 
monstrants, but as an act of courtesy were 
perfectly willing to hear both sides. He 
therefore invited any persons who desir- 
ed, to speak in opposition to the petitions. 
He had been notilied that Mrs. Frost 
would oppose. 

Mrs. J.T. Frost said ihat no question could 
be fairly considered, until both sides were 
heard. She did not come prepared to say 
anything, but would request a further 
hearing, at which time the remonstrants 
would be heard. 

Mrs. Jackson, a young colored woman, 
asked to be heard. She was heartily and 
thoroughly in favor of Woman Suffrage, 
and was willing to comply with all the con- 
ditions required of male voters. 

Mrs. Brigham said she bad formerly be- 
lieved in Woman Suffrage, but had lately 
discovered in it a conspiracy against the 
rightsof the poor. She did not want to 
vote because she could control her husband's 
vote now, and had induced him to support 
General Butler, contrary to his original in- 
tention. 

No one else responding for the remon- 
strants, Miss Mary F. Eastman made a brief 
and telling reply to the speakers in opposi- 
tion. She agreed with Mrs. Frost that no 
question could be fairly considered until 
both sides were heard. It wasto secure the 
expression of the woman's side that we ask- 
ed for suffrage. No one denied that wo- 
men had much'indireet power. It was in 
part because women had so much indirect 
and irresponsible political power that we 
ask fora direct, honorable and legitimate 
channel, whereby they could be held respon- 
sible for their action. 

Mrs. A. M. Diaz made a brief and pointed 
argument in behalf of Woman Suffrage. 
The whole question was whether woman is 
or is not a responsible moral agent. If so, 
she should be enfranchised; if not, she 
should be exempted from taxation and pun- 


ishment. The speech was brilliant and 
witty, and was much applauded. 

Col. T. W. Higginson reviewed the argu- 
ments of the preceding addresses, and paid a 
high tribute to the ability of the speakers, 
and especially of the ladies. He made a 
forcible statement of the need and value of 
Municipal Suffrage for woman. 

Mrs. Jennie F’. Bashford spoke with ear- 
nestness and grace, asking for Woman Suf- 
frage in the interest of the honte. 

Mrs. Ada C. Bowles made a short ad- 
dress, which she closed by saying that after 
so prolonged a hearing, she preferred to 
show that a woman knew how and when 
to refrain from extended remarks. 

Mr. H. B. Blackwell, in conclusion, laid 
before the committee letters from ex-Gov- 
ernors Talbot and Claflin, Seuator Hoar, 
Judge Russell,also from Hon. Jacob Bright, 
M. P., Mrs. Lucas, sister of John and Jacob 
Bright,Miss Lydia Becker, and Mrs. Scatch- 
erd, showing the success of Municipal Wo- 
man Suffrage in England. Within the pres- 
ent month, 4000 citizens of Massachusetts 
had petitioned the Legislature for Woman 
Suffrage; others are coming in daily; the 
names of 50,000 additional petitioners were 
on file in the State House; and these more 
than 54,000 names included many of the 
most respected and influential men and wo- 
men of the State. In reply to Mrs. Brigham he 
would say that the petitions of the State As- 
sociation had always asked for suffrage for 
women on the same terms as men. In an- 
swer to the fears that only bad and ignorant 
women would vote, he stated, on the author- 
ity of Carroll D. Wright of the State Bu- 
reau of Statistics, that there were in Massa- 
chusetts, in 1875, 456,000 women over twen- 
ty years old who can read and write, of 
whom 329,000 are Americans and 127,000 of 
foreign birth; that in Boston there are 146,- 
794 such women, of whom 108,035 are Amer- 
icans, and 38,759 of foreign birth. We have 
an educational qualification, and while he 
had no fear of foreign voters, this prepon- 
derance of women educated in our free 
schools, and members of our churches, 
ought to quiet all fears. Theexperience of 
school suffrage for the past three years 
shows that ignorant women do not value 
the ballot. The 6679 who last year paid a 
tax of $2 for the mere right to choose be- 
tween two sets of men for school commit- 
tee were intelligent and respectable women. 
Last year the poll tax was reduced to fifty 

cents, yet there was no change in this re- 
spect, ‘Twelve years’ experience in Wyom- 
ing and in England had been an unquali- 
fied success, and the British Parliament has 
just given municipal suffrage to the women 
of Scotland, and proposes next year to en- 
franchise the women of Ireland and Wales. 

There were also petitions before the com- 
mittee, circulated by the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union of Massachusetts, 
asking for Municipal Woman Suffrage as a 
means of settling the temperance question. 
These petitions it was for that association 
to sustain. We ask for suffrage, not for 
temperance, nor forany interest or party, 
but for justice. 

Mr. John C. Clure thought it would be un- 
fair to require foreign women to be natur- 
alized before they could be made voters, 
even those who may huve lived for many 
years in this country. 

The committee announced that another 
hearing would be had next Tuesday, Feb. 
7, at the same place. H. B. B. 
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MRS. CAMPBELL IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, agent of the 
Massachusetts W oman Suffrage Assoeiation, 
has had a meeting every night,since the one 
at Barre on the 19th ult. She says, ina 
private letter: F 

“T have been surprised to see the people 
come out in such weather. The appoint- 
ments have been well made, and the sleigh- 
ing good, which partly accounts for the 
fact. 1 have had to stay at hotels only 
twice—in Hardwick and at Belchertown. 
Dr. Brown, of Barre, sent me to Hardwick. 
There Dr. Orcutt introduced me, and took 
me overto Dana. He is a far-sighted poli- 
tician, and sees the handwriting on the 
wall, At Dana the weather was very bad; 
snow, rain, and wind that would almost 
take the hair off one’s head. Everybody 
was surprised at everybody else, that they 
should have ventured out. I had two meet- 
ings there—Saturday and Sunday evenings, 
both well attended. Rev. E. Merritt, the 
minister, had charge of me there. 

“I had the coldest ride, from Dana to 
Greenwich Village, on Monday, the 23d, 
that I have experienced since the campaign 
in Maine nine yearsago. At Greenwich I 
was entertained and kindly cared for at the 
house of Mr. 8. P. Bailey. Nearly one hun- 
dred people came out to the meeting, a good- 
ly number forasmall village, with the ther- 
mometer twenty degrees below zero. 

“At Enfield, Rev. Mr. Ewing opered the 
meeting with prayer and some remarks. A 
very intelligent audience were present. 
Many of the women expressed the hope 
that the cause would succeed. They said 
they were tired of ‘‘taxation without repre- 
sentation.” I was entertained by Mrs. 
Woods, wife of Hon. Rufus D. Woods. 
Miss Woods, the cultivated daughter, is a 





warn friend of the cause. With such wo- 





men in every town as I have found here jn 
these hill towns of Worcester County, the 
State may well afford to open their way to 
the ballot box. They are fully equal to the 
men. 

‘Belchertown gave me a very intelligent 
audience, though not large. Here there 
were present more men than women, Rev. 
P. W. Lyman presided, and made a short 
speech, in which he read from Gov. Long’s 
message recommending Municipal Suffrage 
for women. Three ministers were present, 
and expressed their interest in the address 
and in the cause.” 

So far the meetings arranged by Mr. 
Luther Stone have been very successful. 
L. 8. 
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HUSBANDS’ RIGHTS. 


Many people are of the opinion that the 
laws that affect husband and wife are now 
nearly equal. But this is a great mistake. 
The Brooklyn Zagile of a late date says: 


According to a decision of Judge Van 
Vorstin New York yesterday, a husband 
has a right to the personal property of his 
wife upon her death. 
common law under which a husband be- 
comes the successor to his wife’s property, 
in case she dies intestate, has not been ab- 
rogated by statute, and consequently a hus- 
band can claim and hold the personal prop- 
erty of his wife in case of her death. The 
law to which Judge Van Vorst refers is lit- 
tle understood by the generality of people, 
and innumerable litigations have resulted 
through ignorance of its existence. The 
statutes relating to the rights of married 
women are many and liberal, but the old 
English law giving the husband sole pos- 
session of his wife’s personal property upon 
her death, while it gives the wife only a 
third interest in her husband’s estate, re- 
mains in force. In cases where the hus- 
band is unworthy of the trust and incapable 
of properly taking care of it, great wrong 
is done to the next of kin and heirs. ‘This 
recent decision should be studied by wives 
who are resting upon the impression that 
this old law is not in force, and that their 
estates, in case of their death, would be di- 
vided on a juster and more liberal basis, 
providing they died intestate. 

The same law obtains in Massachusetts, 
and in many other States. A wife in this 
State can will one half of her personal prop- 
erty, as she pleases, and without her hus- 
band’s consent. But if she have no will, 
even her children cannot inherit her per- 
sonal property, or any share of it. 1. s. 
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CHURCH OF REV. ANNA OLIVER. 

The church of which Miss Oliver is pas- 
tor has issued an appeal to liberal-minded 
people, which is vouched for by well-known 
business men of different denominations. 
The church has no fairs or raffles or festi- 
vals. There is no distinction of sex in the 
church, from the pastor to the door-keeper. 
The person best suited fills the place. The 
society does not own the land the church 
stands on. It now needs $13,000 to pay 
for this land, and asks for one dollar sub- 
scriptions, which the trustees call ‘‘shares,”’ 
but which need not be given as such, but 
may be contributions of that- amount or 
more, paid to the educational committee, 
398 Marcy avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. It is 
not our custom to give space for appeals for 
money. We do this now in the interest of 
a society wherein the ministry of women is 
recognized. L. 8. 
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THE CAUSE IN KENTUCKY. 

Tne Kentucky State Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, organized at Louisville on the day 
following the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association, last Oc- 
tober, has made a glorious beginning of its 
work, The special correspondent of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal thus describes 
a scene in the Legislature, last week: 


Seldom has any community in Kentucky 
been so profoundly moved by a speech as 
the people of Frankfort were on Tuesday 
evening by that of Mrs. Mary E. Haggart, 
o* Indianapolis, on Woman’s Rights, in the 
.souse of Representatives. 

Many of the members of the Legislature 
and citizens bad not given very serious 
thought to the matter. Hearing Mrs. Hag- 
gart was a fine speaker, they came out in 
great number. It was found that the Hall 
of Representatives would not hold over half 
the people desiring to hear her. Many were 
not able to get in, the aisles were full, the 
space in front of the speaker’s stand and 
the steps to the stand, the lobby and the 
galleries were full. 

Mrs, James Bennett, of Richmond, Ky., 
read a fine paper on the Bible argument in 
favor of equal rights for women, and Mrs, 
Haggart began her speech. 

It is impossible to give any synopsis of it 
in a way to do justice to her as an orator of 
the first order. There is # something in 
true oratory that can not be described, and 
can only be very dimly imagined by some 
of its effects. As she warmed to her sub- 
ject she had the audience, which was a few 
minutes before only curious or critical, 
completely at hercommaad. Brought into 
close contact with the crowd by the jam in 
the hall, her every impulse and feeling ap- 
— to pass outinto every one of her 

earers, and it was almost as one body and 
that body for the time animated by onesoul 
—that of the intellectual, graceful, noble- 
minded woman addressing them. In words 
that thrilled that vastassembly, she told the 
story of woman’s wrongs and disabilities un- 
der the law. She made plain the injustice 
and inconsistency of our laws; showed that 
as a logical sequence from the principles of 


He holds that the. 





our Government and from principles of 
justice and humanity, Woman Suffrage 
must follow. She showed such familiari- 
ty with the philosophy of government and 
law, that many of our statesmen and law- 
yers and judges saw they had a master 
mind before them, and you could at once 
see how deeply they were interested. Sel- 
dom was there an audience in that old Hall 
of Representatives who listened to such el- 
oquence, logic and reason, and I doubt if 
ever, certainly not in a generation, has an 
audience so much enjoyed what they heard. 
Coming there strangers to the speaker, 
certainly without sympathy with her or her 
cause, all were transported for the time, and 
many, after she had finished and round af- 
ter round of applause had ceased, came for- 
ward and told her that they were converts 
to the cause and would work for it in the 
future. One distinguished lawyer from 
Louisville told her that he had remained 
over there one day to hear her, and he was 
richly repaid. Perhaps a dozen members 
of the House and more than one of our 
State officials told her they would never 
more say a word against Woman Suffrage, 
and expected hereafter to work for it. It 
was a triumph for the woman and the cause, 
that they may well be proud of. 

The women were proud of such a repre- 
sentative of their sex, and it will be many a 
long day before any man can say in that 
hall, witha memery of her in his mind, 
apything about the mental inferiority of 
women. SPECTATOR. 


Commenting on the above, the Couwrier- 
Journal says: 


Mrs. Haggart’s talk on Woman’s Rights 
in the hall of the House of Representatives 
appears to have turned the usually level 
head of the bachelor member from War- 
ren county. He yesterday asked and got 
leave to bring in, all in a bunch, the follow- 
ing bills: To confer upyn the wife equal 
right to her infant children with the hus- 
band; authorizing the employment of wo- 
men physicians in the charitable institu- 
tions of this State; granting women the 
right to practice law in the courts of this 
Commonwealth; requiring that women be 
paid the same wages as men for the same 
work in all public institutions; conferring 
upon women the right of electors in cer- 
tain cases. 


The following interesting particulars are 
contained in a Jetter from Mrs, Mary B, 
Clay, daughter of Cassius M. Clay: 

LETTER FROM MRS, MARY B. CLAY. 


WhiteEna.., Ky., Jan. 28, 1882. 

Epiror Journau:—-I bave just returned 
from our visit to Frankfort to the Legisla- 
ture on Woman Suffrage business. Mr. 
Johbr I. Ward, of Louisville, Mrs. James 
Bennett, of Richmond, Ky., Mrs. Mary E. 
Haggart, of Indiana, and myseif, composed 
the party. 

On motion of Hon. I. Cardwell, of Estill 

Jounly, we were tendered the use of the 
Hall of Representatives, by a unanimous 
vote, and also were allowed the whole af- 
ternoon before the judiciary committee, to 
lay before them our bills, and to argue a 
‘Property Rights Bill,” which had been 
carried through the Senate, and was then 
pending in the House. 

Mr. Ward and myself addressed the judi- 
ciary committee, and I presented the fol- 
lowing bills, which, next day, the chairman 
of committee, Hon. W. McElroy, asked and 
got leave to bring in. 

1. A bill to confer upon the wife equal 
right to her infant children’s person and 
property with the husband. 

2. A bill to authorize the employment of 
women physicians in the Insane Asylums, 
and as members of board of visitors in all 
charitable and penal institutions where wo- 
men compose part of their inmates. 

3. A bill granting the right to practice 
law in the courts of this State, subject to 
no other requirements than men. 

4. A bill requiring that women be paid 
the same wages as men for the same work, 
in all public institutions. 

5. A bill conferring upon women the 
franchise in presidential and municipal af- 
fairs. 

Mr. Ward, Mrs. Bennett, and Mrs. Hag- 
gart ably argued our cause. We think we 
made many converts and did much good by 
our visit. Thekindly feeling with which 
we were received, I do not doubt, was large- 
ly the outcome of our Louisville convention. 

If the American Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation can afford to extend its next meeting 
to Tennesee, it would proveas great a boon 
there. I enclose the correspondence of the 
Courier-Journal about Mrs. Haggart’s ad- 
dress, and its effect upon the House. We 
hope that most, if not all of our bills will be 
passed by the Legislature. 

Mary B. Cray. 
—— = 
THE CAUSE IN NEBRASKA. 

The last number of the Western Woman's 
Journal contains reports from numerous 
county and local organizations. Many wo- 
men are editing a ‘‘Woman’s Column” in 
the county papers, and thereby sowing Suf- 
frage sentiment broadcast. In order to at- 
tend the last State convention one lady rode 
thirty-five miles ina lumber wagon, and an- 
other rode forty miles on a load of wheat. 

The activity of the Suffragists of Nebras- 
ka is a constant inspiration to other work- 
ers. The self-sacrificing work of the young 
men and women of the State has in it the 
assurance of success. Here are a few items, 
as they follow each otherin the Western 
Woman’s Journal. 

“The Milford Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion is the forty-first in number. 

“Fillmore County has five and Johnson 
County three Woman Suffrage Associations, 

“A local Woman Suffrage society was 
organized at Belvidere, Thayer County, 
Nebraska, Dec. 8. 

“Mrs. J. F. Holmes, of Tecumseh, re- 
ports the organization of another Woman 
Suffrage Association in Johnson County, 
making three in that County. 








“Rev. J. L. Lower, Presbyterian minister 
at Harvard, is favorable to Woman Suf- 
frage, as are nearly all intelligent minis- 
ters. A Woman Suffrage association Will 
probably soon be organized at Harvard, 
Nebraska. 

“The Franklin County Woman Suffrage 
Association is to be -held at Bloomington, 
Nebraska, January 20, and, judging from 
the interest taken in the Impartial Suffrage 
work, and the ability of the workers there, 
it will be a brilliant success. 

“After Mrs. Bittenbender’s lecture at 
Dorchester, Neb., recently, a Woman Suf- 
frage Association was organized, with a 
membership of forty-five. This is the lar- 
gest local association yet reported, although 
the Genoa Association, with its forty-four 
members, comes near dividing the honors. 

“Mrs. J. F. Holmes, of Tecumseh, Neb., 
writes that a Woman Suffrage Society was 
organized at Sterling, Johnson County, 
Neb., Friday evening, December 16.” 

These are not all. But they suffice to in- 
dicate the steady whirr of the work that is 
to make young Nebraska the banner State 
for equal rights for women. Success to 
them and to their work. L. 8. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN BOMBAY. 


Ep1tor JouRNAL,—Now that a special 
effort is being made to secure Municipal 
Suffrage for Women in Massachusetts, it 
may interest you to know that women in 
Bombay, British India, already have aright 
to vote for Municipal officers. 

Four years.ago, my landlord, a well- 
known Parsi gentleman, was a candidate 
for member of the municipal corporation, 
from the Mazagon ward. He appealed to 
my friends to use their influence to persuade 
me to vote for him, and finally sent his 
agent to me with the necessary papers and 
the blanks filled out with my name. The 
agent assured me that I only needed to re- 
gister my name at the Mazagon police 
station, in order to become a legal voter. 

On the day of polling. one Parsi lady 
presented herself at the police station to 
vote for this gentleman; and inthe Girgaum 
ward one Hindoo lady voted for the Hindoo 
candidate of that ward. 

This was noticed in the daily papers, but 
apparently did not attract much attention. 
At that time any person, male or female, 
paying taxes on property, whether as owner, 
trustee or agent, was entitled to vote for 
municipal officers. Since then the law has 
been changed, making any person who 
pays a municipal tax, a legal voter. 

At the last election, one year ago, several 
Parsdi and Hindoo ladies, one Mussulman, 
and one European lady, voted in their res- 
pective wards, Considerable attention was 
attracted to this by the daily papers, and a 
certain amount of interest manifested itself, 
so it is likely that when the next election 
comes around, two years hence, a large 
number of ladies will present themselves as 
voters. 


re 
IN MEMORIAM, 

Josern MERRILL died on the 17th ult, at 
his house in Danvers, of paralysis. Mr. 
Merrill was always present at the anti-slav- 
ery meetings, as long as that cause needed 
an honest hand and face to help it. Later, 
he was as true to the Woman Suffrage 
cause, and though, in later years, deafness 
prevented his hearing, he yet always came 
to renew his subscription to the WomANn’s 
JOURNAL, or to pay his dollar for member- 
ship with the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Society. It was perfectly clear to him 
that human rights belonged to all human 
beings. He was a warm friend of temper- 
ance, and will be much missed from the 
ranks of his coworkers in Danvers. His 
wife, who, like himself, was atrue and wise 
reformer, died about;two years ago. Then 
a great solitude settled down on his heart 
and home, which he sought to relieve by 
taking into his house a little girl, who 
‘‘made sunshine in it.” 

Mr. Merrill shared the good will and re- 
spect of all who knew him. They respect- 
ed his opinions, even when they did not 
agree with them, for real integrity always 
wins and commands esteem. Mr. Merrill 
left no children. L. 8. 








Mrs. ANN E. NEwE.LL, of South Boston, 
died suddenly at her home very soon af- 
ter having been to Sunday evening meet- 
ing. It stormed when she returned, and 
she expressed the pleasure she felt in being 
out ina storm and resisting it. After an 
hour of reading she retired, apparently as 
well as usual. Shortly afterward a member 
of the family found her dying. 

Mrs. Newell, though seventy-two years 
of age, was an active and valuable member 
of society. She was a member of the Uni- 
tarian church, and president of the Ladies’ 
Charitabie Union, connected with this ce- 
nomination. 

Mrs. Newell was one of the criginal mem- 
bers of the South Bostun Woman Suffrage 
Club, and aJways tock a sympathetic inter- 
est in its activities. Its monthly meetings 
have often been held at her hospitable 
home, and we cherish sweet memories of 
the hearty welcome she always accorded us 
on these occasions, She had been one of 
the vice-presidents of the society from ite 
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formation. She frequently presided at these 
perings in the absence of the president 
(Mrs. Howe), more particularly during its 
estly years. She occupied the chair at the 
jgst meeting she atteaded, which was in 
December of this winter. She was the old- 
est member, and contributed muchto the 
jeasure and profit of the meetings by her 
thoughtful interest, and by her words of 
wisdom. Her house was open to welcome 
Mrs. Howe on her return from her last tour 
abroad, and a most delightful and festive 
evening was spent with suffragists from 
other clubs, who will remember her as she 
seemed on that occasion, the genial hostess 
full of life and strength. By her death our 
cause loses one of its true friends. Two 

daughters and three sons survive her. 

L. 8. 


MRS. AMELIA JOHNS HATHAWAY, 





On Thursday, Dec. 28, 1881, under win- 
try skies, in a small, bleak, bare-looking 
country grave-yard, on the rising knoll of a 
Michigan prairie, was laid away from the 
sight of loving friends the lifeless form of 
one of the most remarkable women this 
generation has produced. The news of the 
sudden death of Mrs. Hathaway sent ashock 
of surprise and sorrow through the hearts 
pot only of a large circle of relatives and 
friends, but through a much wider circle of 
acquaintances among the most cultivated 
and intellectual people, East and West, who 
regarded her as a worker in the fields of 
philosophy and science from whom great 
things were confidently expected. 

The story of Mrs. Hathaway’s life is one 
so full of interest, not only to women who 
aspire to live the intellectual life, but to 
scholars and thinkers as well, that nothing 
short of a memorial volume could do full 
justice to it. Such a memoria! will doubt- 
less in time be forthcoming in connection 
with the publication of her lectures; but in 
the mean time a short sketch of her life, and 
statement of the circumstances of her death, 
will have a deep interest to all who knew 
her. 

Mrs. Hathaway was born in Mublhausen, 
one of the old walled cities of Germany. 
She was among the younger of several chil- 
dren of parents in medium circumstances. 
When she was twelve years old her father 
moved his family to Wisconsin, settling in a 
country place where school and social ad- 
vantages scarcely existed. Even as a child 
she began to ponder some of the deepest 
questions that philosophers seek to solve. 
Gaining a good common school education 
in the face of many obstacles, she began to 
teach a country school when she was about 
fifteen years old. One of the most serious 
difficulties which she had to contend with 
during her youth, and even until within the 
last few years of her life, was a painful af- 
fection of the bone of one knee, which, be- 
sides causing her great suffering, compelled 
her to go on crutches a large portion of her 
time. The most casual observer can realize 
the strength of purpose required to gain an 
education and to pursue the arduous profes- 
sion of teaching in the face of such difficul- 
ties. 

At the time of Mrs. Hathaway’s death 
she was nearly forty-two years old, but she 
had a remarkably girlish appearance; scarce- 
ly any one who met her would suppose her 
tobe over twenty-five. Her countenance 
was cheerful, and in conversation glowed 
with enthusiasm. She had a face of slight- 
ly German cast and spoke English with just 
the least perceptible accent. No one ob- 
serving her or listening to her animated and 
instructive conversation would for a mo- 
ment imagine the long years of patient 
struggle and earnest study which had de- 
veloped that brilliant mind and that lofty 
spirit. While engaged in teaching she still 
pursued her studies, having ia view to avail 
herself of higher educational opportunities 
at some future time. From her wages she 
laid asice some money for this purpose, and 
when the University of Michigan threw 
open its doors to women she was one of the 
first to enter as astudent. It is indeed an 
honor to the university of Ann Arbor that 
in the well equipped libraries and under the 
instruction of the professors of that institu- 
tion, Amelia Johns found those educational 
opportunities which enabled her to accom- 
plish the desire of her life. Speaking to a 
friend, not many months before her death, 
of her life experiences, she said: ‘‘My real 
life, my happy student life began when at 
the Ann Arbor university I first entered 
upon the earnest study cf science and phil- 
osophy.” Was evera more valuable testi- 
monial offered to show the beneficent re. 
sults of the higher education for women 
than the story of what it did for her? 

At Ann Arbor, Mrs. Hathaway entered 
With enthusiasm upon the study of the high- 
et mathematics, Latin, Greek, history, ete. 
About that time Dr. Cocker was delivering 
the famous course of lectures upon moral 
philosophy which has since been published 
in book form. In these lectures Mrs. Hath- 
away became intensely interested. Being 
Personally acquainted with Dr. Cocker she 
Tead many of these lectures carefully in 
Manuscript, besides hearing them when they 
were delivered. In many things she differ- 
ed from Dr. Uocker, and frequent dis- 
cussions took place between the learned 





professor and the earnest student. ‘The in- 
terest these lectures aroused in her mind 
first turned her attention to the works of 
German metaphysicians and philosophers. 
Being able to read them in the original lan- 
guage she was soon absorbed in earnest 
study of the works of Kant, Hegel, Scho- 
penhauer, Hartmann and others. How 
thorough her interest in their discussions, 
and how successful she was in mastering 
their systems of thought, the lectures upon 
their different works, which she gave before 
delighted critical audiences in after years, 
fully testify. 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 38. } 
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A CORRECTION. 

In the article entitled ‘‘Huxley on the In- 
feriority of Women” in last issue, the first 
paragraph is erroneously put within quota- 
tion marks. Prof. Huxley is not responsi- 
ble for that, but that he had taken substan- 
tially this ground was proved by the ex- 
tracts that followed. 

A. E. DICKERSON. 

StLouis, Mo., Zan. 30, 1882. 





- NOTES AND NEWS. 


Woman Suffrage Hearing at the State 
House, next Tuesday morning, at 9.30. 


The Iowa Legislature has elected James 
F. Wilson United States Senator. 


Mrs. Helen M. Starrett has just entered 
on her third year aseditor of the Western 
Magazine. 


Both Senators and six of the eleven Rep- 
resentatives of Congress from Massachu- 
setts are in favor of suffrage for women. 


President Hayes says his wife was not 
the only temperance member of the White 
House,—it wasa mutual agreement, and 
was never broken except at the dinner in 
honor of the Russian Grand Duke Alexis. 


Our venerable friends, Mr. and Mrs. Jo- 
siah M. Holden, of Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, celebrated the fifty-seventh anniversa- 
ry of their wedding on the 24th ult. Both 
of them are over eighty years of age. 


Governor Cornell has sent an emphatic 
message to the New York Senate, calling 
attention to the Spuyten Duyvil disaster, 
and to the importance of adopting precau- 
tionary measures at this and other danger- 
ous localities. 


It is probable that a scientific expedition 
will be sent out from Princeton College next 
summer, either to the White River country 
of Utah or the badger beds of Wyoming, to 
make geological, botanical and other scien- 
tific researches. 


A few desks in the reading room of the 
British Museum are set apart ‘‘for ladies 
only,” and one of the standing jokes of the 
room, supported by fact, is that they are 
never occupied, the ladies preferring to be 
with the gentlemen. 


Miss Mary Hinckley was credited in our 
columns last week, with having read her in- 
teresting paper on ‘‘Some differences of our 
native tadpoles” before the Milton Histori- 
cal Society. It should have been, before the 
Natural History Society of Boston. 


The next farmers’ institute under the 
auspices of the Eastern Hampden society 
will occur at Palmer, Mass., the sub- 
ject for discussion being, ‘Dairying in all 
its branches.” W. R. Sessions of Hamp- 
den will open the discussion. The women 
are invited. 


Judge Tourgee isto be the editor of a 
new illustrated weekly about to appear in 
Philadelphia. Miss Kate Field is to have 
charge of a department devoted to codper- 
ative work among women; and Mrs. Louise 
Chandier Moulton will edit a column on so- 
cial customs. 


Will the fathers and mothers of Boston, 
many of whom paid fifty cents the other 
night for the privilege of attending (aot 
hearing) the lecture of Oscar Wilde, invite 
this prurient poet to read his productions 
aloud to their sons and daughters? And if 
not, why not? 


Petitions were presented to the U. 8. Sen- 
ate by Hon. George F. Hoar last week, from 
the officers of the Missouri Woman Suffrage 
Association, protesting against legislation 
for the unconditional disfranchisement of 
women in Utah, and praying for the extir- 
pation of polygamy. 

We do not believe that proud Jewish 
mothers will resent the epithet ‘‘young eag- 
lets” applied to their children by Miss Don- 
levy, in her Quiz article, which we reprint 
in another column. They will rejoice that 
she finds their distinguishing characteristic 
a real love for knowledge.—Jewish Messen- 
ger. 


Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood, who lately ar- 
gued a case in this city,has the decision of 
Judge Lowell of the circuit court in her 
favor. The case was a bill in equity to re- 
deem the plaintiff's estate in Melrose, claim- 
ed to be worth some $10,000, and sold at a 
sheriff's sale on two executions obtained by 
the defendants against the plaintiff for 
$154.32 without her knowledge. 





The Illinois Supreme Court has decided 
that the Quincy Board of Education had no 
authority to enforce the rule requiring the 
colored children of the city to attend one 
particular schoo} set apart for their use. 
Thus vanishes from Illinois the separate 
school for colored children. 


D. Appleton & Co. will issue this spring 
the first two volumes of a complete edition 
of the writings of William Cullen Bryant, 
prepared by Parke Godwin. They will be 
devoted to his poetry, and will include a 
number of hitherto unpublished poems; the 
next two volumes will contain essays and 
addresses, while the fifth and sixth will be 
given to biography. 

A Unitarian Club was organized last 
week at the rooms of the Boston Merchants’ 
Association. Gov. Long was elected pres- 
ident. No ladies have been invited to be- 
come members. In view of the efficient 
coéperation of women in the practical 
work of the denomination, this is a strange 
omission. Clubs of men or women alone 
are behind the spirit of the age. 


The Massachusetts Senate have rejected 
a House bill providing that a woman con- 
victed of fornication may be sent to the Re- 
formatory Prison for Women for a term of 
not more than two years—for the reason 
that no similar punishment is provided for 
aman guilty of the same crime. The point 
is well taken. But why not make a similar 
penalty for criminals of both sexes? 


A hint for Russia and Germany. ‘The 
Times of India, of the 8th ult., says: “A 
week ago the Governor of Bushire, acting 
under orders of his royal’ highness Prince 
Ziius Sultan, caused the town-crier to pro- 
claim to the inhabitants, and specially tothe 
Mahommedans of Bushbire, that the least 
molestation or annoyance offered toa Jew 
would be redressed by the infliction of the 
severest punishment.” 


“The insinuation that we have ‘diverted 
any part of our force from the educational, 
social and gospel lines” to the work of or- 
ganizing a ‘‘Woman Suffrage Temperance 
Political Party’ is utterly false, and un- 
worthy any society that would work ‘‘for 
God, and Home, and Native Land.” In 
behalf of the W. C. T. U. of Indiana, and 
by order of the president, Mrs. Z. G. Wal- 
lace; Mrs, M. M. Finch, secretary. 


Sixteen American inventions of world- 
wide adoption are the cotton gin, the plant- 
ing machine, the telegraph, the mower and 
reaper, the rotary printing-press, steam nav- 
igation, the hot-air engine, the sewing mach- 
ine, the India-rubber industry, the machive 
manufacture of horse shoes, the sand blast 
for carving, the gauge lathe, the grain ele- 
vator, artificial ice making on a large scale, 
the electric magnet, ard the telephone. 


The Massachusetts House of Representa 
tives have voted, on motion of Mr. Wells of 
Cambridge, that the committee on probate 
and chancery consider the expediency of 
further legislation for the protection and 
support of married women abandoned by 
their husbands, or living apart from their 
husbands for justifiable cause, and of mi- 
nor children; and to secure a more summa- 
ry enforcement of the orders and decrees of 
the Probate Court in such cases. 


The lower house of the Iowa Legislature 
has passed a resolution, requiring the Rail- 
way Commission of the State to report to 
the House by February 15 whether free 
passes over railroads should be given to any 
class except paupers, or other objects of 
charity; whether persons elected to office, 
members of the press, and of political,con- 
ventions should be allowed to accept these 
favors, and whether the railroads should be 
prohibited from granting them. 


Roberts Bros. publish a new cdition of 
the Prayers of Theodore Parker, as taken 
down from his lips by his loving friends and 
disciples, Mr. Rufus Leighton and Miss Ma- 
tilda Goddard, and first published twenty 
years ago. Miss Alcott prefixes to them an 
affectionate preface, and Mr. F. B. Sanborn 
a brief memoir, in the course of which he 
announces his purpose to present, at some 
time during the present year, a more extend- 
ed account of Parker’s career, in autobio 
graphic form. 


The trustees of Boston University have 
unanimously voted to establish in the aca- 
demic department, or College of Liberal 
Arts, sixty-four free scholarships for the 
benefit of deserving and needy students. 
These will be divided equally between the 
sexes, They will be administered by the 
faculty according to regulations now in 
process of preparation. In grateful com- 
memoration of the munificent legacy of Mr. 
Rich, which amounts to nearly $1,000,000, 
these new foundations will be perpetually 
known as “‘the Isaac Rich scholarships. 


The Massachusetts municipalities are con- 
stantly growing more liberal in their expen- 
ditures for schools. There are now in the 
State 6,001 public schools. There is a school 
population of 325,239 and an attendance of 
233,108. There are 1,685 children under 
five years of age attending school. There 
are 8, 861 teachers employed, 7,727 of whom 
are women. The average wages of male 
teachers are $85.54, and of female teachers 
$38.49—a contrast disgraceful to the State. 
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The expenditures for the year were $4,851, 
566.55, and the receipts were $5,776,541.75. 
The State has 215 high schools, with 18,900 
pupils. —N. ¥. Tribune. 


The female suffrage agitators are shout- 
ing and tossing up their bonnets because of 
the passage of Mr. Hoar’s resolution for the 
appointment of a Senate Committee on the 
Rights and Disabilities of Women. Bless 
their dear, unsuspecting hearts! As if Mr. 
Hoar’s resolution meant anything more 
than his colleague's letters on civil service 
reform! When the members of the United 
States Senate are dead in earnest about such 
things there is a rush todiscuss them on the 
floor, and a disinclination to conceal the 
candle of statesmanship under the bushel 
of a committee-room.—N. Y. World. 


Oberlin, O., the place where they have 
the famous anti-slavery coeducation college, 
which has colored all public opinion in its 
neighborhood, has taken the last step to- 
ward the total abstinence ideal, resolving 
by unanimous vote to have nothing alcohol- 
ic sold in its limits, even for sickness or for 
use in art and science. This comes of an 
attempt to reforma grocer, a tavern-keeper, 
and a druggist, who had been selling for oth- 
er than these lawful purposes. The offend- 
ers were “‘visited” until they were worn out, 
and finally the last offender, the druggist, 
agreed to stop ertirely if the others, who 
had not like him transgressed the law, 
would also stop entirely. Some four weeks 
of prayer and exhortation fetched them all 
to the point, with the result stated. —Spring- 
field Republican. 


A “girl graduate” writes to the Pall Mall 
Gazette; ‘‘The recent announcement that 
a lady student of Girton College was placed 
third in the second class in the Moral Sci- 
ence Tripos at Cambridge, does not do full 
justice to the achievements of the ladies in 
this abstruse field of study. As a matter 
of fact, two Newnham students were, in the 
judgment of the examiners, worthy of a 
first class—a distinction gained on the pres- 
ent occasion by no male candidate. The 
explanation of the silence of the examiners 
on this point is that these two ladies had 
not qualified themselves by passing all the 
previous public examinations of the univer- 
sity. Till now the examination of the la- 
dies has been informal, and merely an act 
of courtesy on the part of the examiners. 
These two distinguished moralists are the 
last whose light will thus be hid under a 
bushel.” 


The London Worldsays: ‘The frightful 
calamity in Vienna—a combination of care- 
lessness, misfortune and an unprecedented 
absence of mind—renders every step to 
wards making » theatre more or less secure 
against danger of fire particularly interest- 
ing. Mr. D'Oyly Carte gave one day last 
week the first performance of ‘Patience’ 
with the whole stage lit up by electricity. 
It will, perhaps, less interest the reader to 
know that two separate engines provide 800 
lights for the stage and the dressing rooms, 
and 129 lights for the auditorium, than to 
know that the incandescent lamp gives an 
agreeable, soft, not glaring light, advan- 
tageous for the colors, and—mind!—for the 
complexion; gives no heat, flickers not, 
smokes not, causes no dirt, and last, not 





least, cannot set fire to anything it comes in 
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NOTICE. 


Our stock of OVERCOATS and ULSTERS—row 
marked at the lowest prices that will be made this 
season—is unusually large for January, and may yet 
be selected from to good advantage by gentlemen 
who prefer tlie class of goods produced by our house. 

Having engaged a certain number of copies of the 
last issue of KING’S HANDBOOK OF BOSTON, 
forcomplimentary presentation to public libraries 
and societies, we sha!! also give a copy to each pur- 
chaser of a Winter Overcoat or Ulsterin our Retail 
Clothing Department, until our share of the edition 
is exhausted. The book is a usefal work of 328 
pages, handsomely printed andbound. It is elegant- 
ly illustrated, and the new table of contents covers 
all public enterprises begun in Boston since the date 
of former editions. As a guide to the city as itis 
to-day, King’s Handbook is indispensable to visitors, 
and of great interest tu residents. 
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THe AMERICAN BUREAU oF AGENCIES is intended 
as a centre where many business wants may be sup- 
plied in a bett anner than heretofore. 

Many ingenious persons have, at the cost of their 
last dollar, perfected inventions of great utility. This 
Agency meets such inventors with assistance to put 
their goods or patents where they may find purchas 
ers. 

Many a family has small means, which, if judicious- 
ly invested in a useful patented article, could find 
employment in its manufacture and sale. Such can 
have a selection of articles or patents, and the aid of 
this Bureau in placing these articles in the hands of 
thousands of ageuts, 

An office desk, control of the goods, receipt of 
money and filling of orders, may all be in control of 
the investor, while the advertising is done by the 
Bureau. 

By means of extensive correspondence, goods 
adaptea to a particular market will be placed in that 
=, ons nena effected. 

Zspecially wi!! profitable employment for ladies 
be obtained, and goods adapted te them as saleswo- 
men be secured. 

The Bureau will entirely control the sale of every 
article it dealsin. The office will be made a pleas- 
ant headquarters for its agents when in the city. The 
maguzines and newspapers of the day will be at hand, 
and a cheerful resting-place afforded. 

The manager has been many years interested in 
progressive movements, having in view the better 
compensation of ladies. He takes the present step 
in nape it may be appreciated, and prove a help in- 
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$66 a week in your own ‘town. Terms and $5 
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contact with, simply because the incandes- 
cent wire, heated white, is inclosed in a 
glass globe from which the air has been ex- 
hausted, this vacuum being one of the con- 
ditions of the burning. If, therefore, by 
any accident the globe should be broken 
and the flame exposed, the mere rushing in 
of the air would destroy its vital conditions 
and extinguish it. An argumentum ad 
hominem was furnished, after a clear and 
intelligent speech, to that effect, made be- 
tween the first and second acts by Mr. D’Oyly 
Carte, who, to illustrate his words, wrapped 
one of the globes in the most inflammable 
material, tulle gauze, and broke the glass; 
instantly, instead of burning the gauze, the 
flame was extinguished.” 
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It was while she was pursuing her de- 
lightful student life at Ann Arbor that she 
met Benjamin Hathaway, the poet, to whom 
she was afterwards married. Mr. Hatha- 
way was there engaged in the study of the 
history and mythology of the North Amer- 
ican Indians, and in the composition of his 
epic poem. ‘The League of the Iroquois,” 
which has since attracted much attention 
among literary critics. He was also en- 
gaged in preparing for the press the poems 
which were afterwards published in his vol- 
umeentitled ‘‘Art Life.” A most sincere 
friendship at once sprang up between the 
earnest poet and the thoughtful student, 
which in the course of two years ripened 
into an affection that resulted in their mar- 
riage. Mr. Hathaway was the senior of 
Mrs. Hathaway by more than twelve years, 
but a more thoroughly congenial intellect- 
ual companionship than that which they 
always enjoyed, it would be difficult to im- 
agine. 

After their marriage Mr. and Mrs. Hath- 
away resided during the summers on Mr. 
Hathaway’s beautiful farm—one of the most 
beautiful in the whole surrounding country 
—at Little Prairie Ronde, Michigan. Here 
Mrs. Hathaway pursued her studies, and at 
the same time took upon herself the over- 
sight of a home on a farm. That is an 
idyllic picture which presents itself to the 
mind, of the little fresh-faced woman, with 
the unconventional ways of free country 
life, engaged in the morning in superintend- 
ing the domestic duties of a farmer’s home, 
looking after the milk and butter and fruit 
and poultry, the baking and providing for 
a farm household; and in the afternoon 
seated in a rustic chair in the shade of 
the tall pines which grewin the carefully 
kept flower garden in front of the house, 
reading her favorite German authors, and 
writing those essays and lectures which 
have been the delight of scholars and 
thinkers. 

It was the custom of Mr. and Mrs, 
Hathaway to spend a portion of their win- 
ters in Ann Arbor or Chicag>. Mr. Hath- 
away was one of the most appreciative of 
men, both of his wife’s ability, and also of 
the pleasure and benefit to be derived by 
her from mingling with the keen intellect- 
ual life of a city. During their winter's 
stay in Chicago it was their custom to 
seek the libraries, attend lectures and lit- 
erary clubs, and also the regular meetings 
of the Philosophical Society of Chicago— 
a society which has for many years been 
the nucleus of the best and most advanced 
thought of that city. At one of these meet- 
ings, during the discussion of some paper 
on German philosophy, Mrs. Hathaway 
took part in the debate. The impression 
she made was profound. Every one was 
asking who the bright, fresh-faced, earnest 
little woman was who so evidently under- 
stood the whole subject under discussion, 
who was so self-possessed and withal so 
abundantly able to hold her own against 
the most practiced thinkers and speakers in 
the society? As the ,result she was in- 
vited to deliver a lecture before the soci- 
ety—a very high compliment to a stran- 
ger. She accepted the invitation. Her 
lecture more than justified the expectations 
she had aroused, in fact was considered by 
mauy the best lecture of the season. For 
five successive winters, Mrs. Hathaway’s 
lecture before the Philosophical Society 
was one of the marked features of the pro- 
gramme. Her first lecture was gn ‘Mental 
Automatism.” This was followed by lec- 
tures on ‘Immanuel Kant,” ‘“The Hegelian 
Philosophy,” ‘‘Schopenhauer,” and ‘‘Pessi- 
mism from the Standpoint of Hegelianism.” 

There is no freemasonry like that of in- 
tellectual culture, and through the atten- 
tion and admiration which their intellectual 
work and worth commanded, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hathaway soon had a very extensive ac- 
quaintance among the literary and cultivat- 
ed people of Chicago. Mrs. Hathaway’s pa- 
pers and conversations were especially 
sought after by literary clubs among wo- 
men, who delighted to get her all to them- 
selves for an afternoon, to hear her read 
one of her papers, and then ask her all the 
questions they wished on the subject dis- 
cussed. It was indeed a striking sight, oft- 
en witnessed, to see gathered in some of the 
elegant and spacious parlors of Chicago, a 
crowd of elegantly attired and intellectual 
women listening with earnest attention to 
the clear, beautifully modulated voice, with 
the slight German accent, of the farmer’s 
wife from the prairies of Michigan, as she 
read to them her synopsis of some ‘philo- 
sophical writer, or her opinion of some 
philosophical system. She was possessed of 
that rare elegance of manner, an entire ab- 
sence of self-consciousness, and while in 
dress and appearance she was plain to a de- 
gree that was often in striking contrast with 
her hearers, they regarded her with a rever- 
ence and treated her with a deference that 
were a most noble tribute to the power of a 
cultivated mind in the best society, without 
any of the factitious aids of wealth, beauty, 
or fashion. 

It was at one of these elegant and delight- 
ful afternoon readings that she met Mr. 


lady, Mrs. Helen 8. Shedd, at whose house 
the conversation was held. He heard her 
paper and at once said: ‘‘We want you at 
our School of Philosophy at Concord this 


summer.” 
Mr. and Mrs. Hathaway went to Boston 


during the summer, and Mrs. Hathaway 
accepted one invitation to lecture before 
that noted coterie of philosophic thinkers 
who gather annually at Concord. Spea«- 
ing of her death the Springfield Republican 
said: ‘Mrs. Hathaway was probably by 
far the best grounded in philosophy among 
American women. She was an authority 
on Kant and Hegel. Her paper on Scho- 
penhauer was one of the most notable 
read before the Concord School of Philoso- 
phy last summer, and occasioned one remark 
at the time, that she was the only woman 
there who thought level with the men— 
with such men as Dr. Harris even.” 

On Dec. 6, Mrs. Hathaway gave birth to 
her first child, adaughter. The event,—an- 
ticipated with mingled joy and fear,—joy 
for the advent of a child into that unusual- 
ly interesting home, and solicitude on the 
part of her friends, owing to the lateness in 
life at which the maternal function was ex- 
ercised,—was safely passed, At the end of 
three weeks Mrs. Hathaway was able to 
walk around her room and to hold her baby 
—a very plump, healthy, bright little crea- 
ture—on her knee. She manifested great 
pleasure in so doing, and all solicitude for 
her safety was dismissed by her watchful 
friends. On the morning of Dec. 26, after 
having partaken of a breakfast which she 
relished unusually, and while sitting by the 
fire, she suddenly fell forward on the floor. 
No physician was within five miles, but she 
was quickly placed on the bed and all the 
restoratives that were at hand were vigor- 
ously applied. It was thought to be only a 
fainting spell, and consciousness returning 
seemed to confirm this opinion. She com- 
plained of deathly sickness, and asked for 
warm water to drink, This was given, but 
no relief was obtained. In the course of a 
few moments more, Mr. Hathaway observ- 
ed the pallor of death sitting upon her fore- 
head. She said, ‘I believe I am going to 
die,” cast one imploring look at him as he 
supported her on the couch, then uncon- 
sciousness followed, and in a few moments 
all was over. The shock was a terrible one 
to the devoted husband, all the more so 
that it came just as hope was giving the 
brightest promise for future happiness in 


his home. 
A post mortem examination revealed the 


fact that her death was caused by disease 
of the heart, and that under no circumstan- 
ces could she have lived longer than a few 
months. One of the valves of the heart was 
worn to a thin membrane, and had sudden- 
ly collapsed. The knowledge of this fact 
afforded a certain degree of consolation to 
many friends who had feared the effect of 
maternity upon her delicate physical or- 
ganization. 

This much, in brief, of Mrs. Hathaway, 
in her relation to society and the world at 
large. A tender and beautiful glimpse of 
her domestic relations is gained from the 
following extract from a letter written by 
Mr. Hathaway to his life-long friend, Rev. 
Robert Collyer, conveying the news of his 


great loss: 
“It was so sudden, so unexpected, that I 


was stunned and paralyzed, unable for the 
time to feel and realize my bereavement. 
Now I have time to contemplate my loss,— 
a loss that cannot be measured,—of a fond 
wife, best friend, truest critic, all in one. 
“It is some mitigation of my grief to 
know that I had given all the long summer 
to ministering to her comfort and happi- 
ness in all possible ways, and that every 
thing which human forethought and pru- 
dence could do had been done, by her no 
less than myself, to shape, so far as,external 
conditions might, to a happy issue the new- 
ly forming life to whose advent we were 
both looking forward with so much interest 
and parental solicitude. 

‘I think that even in her best college life, 
Mrs. Hathaway never spent a happier sea- 
son, nor one more fruitful of good, than 
the two months we spent in Boston, Con- 
cord, and other places of interest in New 
England; and it was with almost a feeling 
of assurance of a happy termination of her 
maternal period that she came back to her 
home in Michigan.” 

Speaking of his wife’s death to a nearand 
intimate friend, he expressed the comfort it 
gave him to know that she was at least 
spared the agony of contemplating the ap- 
parently untimely removal from her hus- 
band, her home, her child, and especially, 
her beloved unfinished work. It illustrates 
the rare appreciativeness of his wife’s tal- 
ents and studies, and of the spirit which 
animated her in her labors, which has even 
characterized Mr. Hathaway, that he could 
thus estimate her aspirations to accomplish 
some worthy and permanent work in the 
world of letters. She had an ambition at 
some time to fill a professorship in some 


| university in the department of philosophy. 


She was wont to say, ‘‘In so many years I 
shall have accomplished this and this, and 
when I am fifty I shall be fitted for a pro- 
fessorship.” How grandly such an aim in 
life stands forth in contrast with the ordi- 
nary prospects and aims of women for fifty 





Bronson Alcott, who was a guest of the 


years of age! 


As one remarked, when the news of her 
death was first received in Chicago: ‘‘There 
seems to be no compensation for this; it is 
dead, blank, irreparable loss.” And yet her 
life, her patient years of study, her influ- 
ence,are not lost. Her written lectures will 
be given to the world. The story of her 
life will be told, and will be an inspiration 
to many a struggling student, to many an 
overburdened, struggling, aspiring woman. 
Her example lives and will live through 
coming generations. 

Of the particular quality and influence of 
Mrs. Hathaway’s work in the domain of 
speculative philosophy, space forbids us to 
speak. She was an optimist rather than a 
pessimist, although she was so thoroughly 
read in the pessimistic philosophy. Her 
paper on Schopenhauer published in Hdu- 
cation for January, 1881, gives an excellent 
idea of the noble and elevating spirit which 
inspired and animated her. It will be read 
with intense and peculiar interest since the 
earnest brain and busy fingers that pro- 
duced it are quiet in death. The brave 
spirit, the loving, sympathizing soul--who 
can think of it as otherwise than active, 
sentient, and nobly at work somewhere in 
this wonderful universe? 

The Philosophical Society of Chicago 
passed a series of very earnest and feeling 
resolutions on Mrs. Hathaway's death, 
which will appear in the Journal of Specu- 
lative Philosophy. Her memory will live in 
the hearts of the many friends who knew 
and loved her personally, and her written 
lectures will rank high in the permanent 
literature of the age. H. E. I. 
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WOMAN'S WURK IN ENGLAND. 

Epitor JourNAL:—In the British Muse- 
um, I came recently upon a remarkable ar- 
ticle in the Edinburgh Review of October 
1869, from which I cannot forbear copying 
a little for you. It says: ‘‘Woman is con- 
fessedly and unmistakeably man’s inferior 
in one part of her being (physical); there- 
fore, unless she is as unmistakeably his su- 
perior in another, she can have no claim to 
consider herself his equal. Now it cannot 
be asserted for an instant that she is notably 
his superior in intellect, all that the boldest 
theoriser ever dreams of asserting is that she 
is equal with him in that particular, while 
she is manifestly not equal to him in bodily 
strength and personal courage. That her 
intellect is as good as his, is ail that one can 
assert, and even this with hesitation and un- 
certainty; but then intellect is but one part, 
and her other powers are not so good as his. 
Equal in one point she is deficient in an- 
other, and deficiency means inferiority.” 

If ‘deficiency means inferiority” I sup- 
pose George Eliot is deficient when com- 
pared with many day laborers,and therefore 
inferior, or that Napoleon I. and General 
Grant, both small men, are inferior to the 
ample Chatewayo, who weighs about four 
hundred pounds. The physical is a strange 
basis of comparison, especially since it is so 
manifestly absurd in the case of man with 
man. Any one can recall scores of men 
with fine bodies but mediocre brains. 

Again we quote: ‘Civilization has a 
wonderful faculty of altering and confound- 
ing the natural conditions of existence. But 
in primitive circumstances it is always the 
man who is the bestower of material ad- 
vantages; it is his to give, to provide for, to 
labor, to protect.” This statement certain- 
ly seems to me erroneous. In our own 
country the primitive inhabitants, the In 
dians, made their women dothe work. In 
some portions of Switzerland and Germany, 
where civilization has not altered the natur- 
al conditions of existence, ‘‘woman is still 
the beast of barden, the bread winner, the 
support of the family. I saw women in the 
former country carrying immense loads of 
hay on their backs, while mules were stand- 
ing near by idly grazing, and husbands were 
sitting by the fences, after having helped 
put the load on the mother’s back. They 
meant no unkindness. It was simply the 
primitive style unchanged. Often in Ger- 
many I have seen men walking beside their 
wives—the latter with baskets four feet long 
fastened on their backs, the men smoking 
tranquilly. If the day were warm, the men 
would take off their coats and throw them 
on the backs of the women, already bend- 
ing nearly double under their loads. 

Julian Hawthorne says inthe Contempor- 
ary Review for November, 1878, ‘Yonder 
market wagon, high piled with country pro- 
duce, and drawn by a woman anda dog 
tugging on either side the shaft, while the 
husband-driver walks uncumbered along 
side, is so far from being a singular specta- 
cle, that, after now some six years’ daily 
familiarity with it, I confess to a difficulty 
in quite sympathizing with the indignation 
of anewcomer. But indeed, this is noth- 
ing; only, at nightfall, we shall meet the 
same wagon homeward-drawn by the same 
team; and lo! seated upon the empty ham- 
pers, smokes serene the man and master of 
all.” He adds: ‘The nation that degrades 
its women, cuts off the wings and darkens 
the light which should lift and guide it 
to an enduring standpoint.” In India the 
women work in the fields. Only by a new 
and higher civilization has the work of life 
been made somewhat easier for woman. 





Again, speaking of Adam and Eve and of 





their first-born child, the Contemporary Re- 
view says: ‘‘And then the time came when 
he went out alone to labor, and she in her 
sanctity of weakness stayed at home. 
When he returned how could it be other- 
wise than that one for whom he had been 
toiling all day, should meet him with offices 
of service, with domestic ministrations, 
with grateful lessening of herself and mag- 
nifying of him. From that moment must 
not equality have fled to the winds like all 
other foolish pretences? Service was his 
due. His inferior?—that might or might 
not be; but his servant, yes; his minister, the 
natural second, the born solace and conso- 
lation.” 

Now I have been told over and over again 
from the pulpit, and by the press that 
‘“‘motherhood” is so blessed and precious 
that there is nothing that husband or son 
should not do to lighten care, or ‘‘lessen 
self and magnify the mother.” Thanks to 
the noble men of America, that lesson has 
been grandly taught. The mother is the 
centre, the inspiration, the ideal of the 
home. I know hundreds of men who teach 
their boys to revereuce and magnify the 
mother, rather than themselves. 1 believe, 
to the better portion of men in America, the 
idea of the mother ‘‘lessening herself and 
magnifying them,” and being their ‘‘ser- 
vant,” would be repulsive. I could speak 
of many cases, and the number is constant- 
ly on the increase, from the better edu- 
cation of women, and the higher civiliza- 
tion of the age, where the wish of the moth- 
er is the law of the household. And this 
picture, drawn by the Hdinburgh Review, of 
the mother, worn with the arduous care of 
an infant, delicate herself and often over- 
worked, gratefully being the servant of the 
man, is certainly a very strange one for the 
culture of this nineteenth century. Of 
course, both parties have duties, but the 
‘‘privileges” are hers who bears the suffer- 
ing and the care, 

The status of women has changed won- 
derfully in the last twelve years. This is 
shown preéminently in the successful work 
for her higher education. When a royal 
commission appointed in Great Britain to 
investigate elementary education, gave its 
report in 1869, the schools for girls were 
found to be as shallow and farcical as was 
Miss Pinkerton’s in Vanity Fair, which 
Becky Sharpe so enthusiastically hated. 
They were high priced ‘‘finishing” schools, 
taught in large part by very illy-fittea gov- 
ernesses. In one school the pupils learned 
one verb each day. One governess said, ‘‘I 
think a girl ought above all things to be 
fitted for her domestic duties, even to scrub- 
bing and scouring. The girls learn how 
to keep house, . . weigh out the materials 
for puddings, make tea, etc. If you trained 
girls in masculine studies you would make 
them masculine. Men are afraid of clever 
women, I have met many of my old pupils 
after they have left school. As arule, the 
clever ones remained unmarried; those who 
get married are the vapid and the frivolous.” 

What a change must have come over pub- 
lic opinion, and what an amount of work 
must have been done to effect it, when one 
sees two colleges for women flourishing at 
Cambridge, two at Oxford, University Col- 
lege open to both sexes alike in all depart- 
ments save medicine, Loadon University 
granting degrees in every department, wo- 
men taking first class honors in moral sci- 
ence. history and natural science; women 
even standing in the first class in mathe- 
matics at Cambridge after an examination 
that requires nine days of six hours each, 
from the arithmetic to the most intricate 
measurements of the planets in their orbits. 
I have just enjoyed a visit to Girton and 
Newnham, the former having fifty-six stu- 
dents, the latter seventy. To see such 
books on the students’ tables as Spencer’s 
Data of Ethics, Plato’s Republic, Kant’s 
Philosophy, Mill’s Logic, Aristotle, Locke 
and Bacon and contrast them with the 
trashy novels read by some young ladies, 
make one proud of the coming educated 
woman. I have never seen more lady like, 
attractive, refined ladies than I met in these 
two colleges. One of the most encouraging 
things of all is that most of the Cambridge 
professors have entered so heartily into the 
work. One of the most prominent became 
the president of the association for promot- 
ing woman’s higher education, and with 
two or three exceptions, all the public lec- 
tures of the university professors are open 
to women. The young men seem in no 
wise disturbed by the presence of ladies, 
and vice versa, the prophesies with regard to 
ill health and vacant class rooms, have not 
been fulfilled. The young women bear 
study much better than aimless idle living 
at home, and the colleges are so full already 
that a large new hall has just been built at 
Newnham. It was said that only excep- 
tional women would desire to come, but if 
this be so, the ‘‘exceptional women” are 
proving to be a very large class indeed. 

I am sometimes asked if the women of 
America as a whole are not being educated 
beyond the men, seeing that so many of the 
latter must go into business early. Pos- 
sibly, but for years men have had the best 
education,and it never made them less attrac- 
tiveto woman. It isapoorrule that does not 
work both ways. Such women will help 
men rather than bea hindrance. A hus- 





band said in a wife’s hearing recently, thay 
she hed not read a book for six months 
What a companion she must be! I have 
likewise been over the British post-office 
where 1276 women are employed; 935 ae 
telegraphists, and 294 in the savings ban, 
department, where their quickness in reckop. 
ing interest, their accuracy (a thing in whic) 
women have been said to be lacking), their 
faithfulness in labor, and their honesty, are 
universally commended. In the latte 
branch the number has increased from 
tairty, only six years ago, to 160. Their 
supervisors were men at first; but these were 
soon replaced by One most capable young 
lady superintendent and four female prin. 
cipal clerks. Their wages are only about 
half as much as those of men for similar 
work, but Professor Fawcett (who, with 
his able wife, had probably done more for 
Woman Suffrage in Great Britain than any. 
body save John Stuart Mill) has raised the 
wages very much since he became post. 
master general. 

I go almost daily to a London post-office 
managed by three ladies, who make out 
money orders, do the work necessary in 
savings bank, as all post-oflices are required 
to be such, make out life insurance poli- 
cies, and invest in goverament stock,—al] 
branches of the post-oflice department,—and 
do it with entire satisfaction to ail applicants, 
One day I said, ‘I think you do this quite 
as well as men.” One of the young women 
replied laughing, ‘‘We are told that we do 
it better, because we take more interest in 


our work.” in 


I confess I read with amazement that 
President Arthur has decided to appoint no 
more women to post-offices, pension agen- 
cies, etc., especially since the plan has 
worked so admirably in Great Britain, and 
I have this from the highest authority. 
Even Austria, which we used to think very 
far behind the age till her recent wonderful 
progress in education and art, employs at 
least 150 ladies as post-masters. ‘‘These 
women,” says a recent London Quarterly 
‘carry out the service independently and 
with promptitude.” The work in the 
treasury department at Washington was the 
direct means of ladies being employed here 
in the great Providential Life Insurance 
Company. If the Republic, to which the 
old world has looked for advanced ideas, is 
to change its policy with every new admin- 
istration, I fear that Republican principles 
will not make much headway with a peo- 
ple who like stability as well as progress. 

With nine women on the London school 
board, women of such social position as the 
daughter of John Stuart Mill, conferring 
with men, some of whom are members of 
Parliament, or like Professor Huxley and 
Dr. Richardson, and doing most valuable 
work,as is conceded by the press; with Miss 
Weston’s marvelous work among the sail- 
ors, an account of it having lately been is- 
sued in book form; with Miss Robinson’s 
work among the soldiers, Lady Hope’s in 
temperance; Miss Macpherson’s among the 
poor; with colleges established for working 
women with regular courses of lectures and 
study; with:Miss Emily Faithful’s indus- 
trial work; prizes taken in art and music, in 
authorship and as lecturers,—one is fairly 
overwhelmed with the amount and variety 
of work done by women in the last decade. 
Yet, strange to tell, they are women still, 
honored and loved by both sexes. 

Sarat K. Bowron, 

London, England, 
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HIS WAYS AND HERS. 





The masculine tendency is to generalize, 
the feminine to particularize. We think 
this is true, despite the fact that on this, as 
on any other basis, men and women as indi- 
viduals are liable to change places. This 
element of womanhood has been urged as a 
reason for shutting women out from place 
in government. But the two tendencies are 
mutually corrective, and only when both 
are represented will justice and humanity 
be safe in the hands of legislation. 

The man sees the liquor-traffic as a prob- 
lem bound up with iuternal revenue and 
political faction; the woman sees a young 
boy going into that painted hell across the 
street. The man says, ‘There is no use 
voting the unpopular ticket, nor in trying 
to infuse principle into politics, out-num- 
bered as we are;”’ the woman says, ‘‘I must 
do my part as in God’s sight, be the issue 
what it may.” The man says, ‘‘It will not 
do to exchange these prisoners of war, and 
give the enemy an advantage;” the woman 
pleads for her husband starving and raving 
in Andersonville. The man sees the nation 
—the cause to be fought for; the woman 
sees her darling torn and ghastly on the 
battlefield. The man sees a possible dis- 
covery or confirmation of physiological 
truth; the womaa sees a dumb creature un- 
der the torment of vivisection. The man 
deals with a race of aborigines whose place 
is wanted for a better and a greater people; 
the woman remembers how it must feel to 
be starving, freezing, homeless, helpless, 
hunted. Theman rejoices in the time-hon- 
ored chase; the woman pictures “‘the eye of 
the shot bird” and hears the gasp of the 
overtaken deer. The man theorizes on the 
evils of encouraged pauperism; the woman 
aches over one human wretch possibly hun- 
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gry and cold. The man talks of markets— 
supply and demand; the woman cannot 
forget her seamstress starving on a dollar a 
week. The man sees civilization and 
Christianity marching with regal step over 
the dark Orient; the woman sees one young 
Chinese sister sold for a pittance to living 
death (and ten to one, hearts will bound 
tothe woman’s vision rather than the man’s.) 
The man gazes bewildered at life, death, 
time, eternity, good and evil, the known 
and the unknown, and questions wherein 
are God and heaven and souls; the woman 
answers simply and serenely, ‘‘I have felt.” 

However false women may have been to 
womanly instinct, it was the masculine idea 
of compassing general ends by any means, 
which made the Inquisition possible. !t is 
the potent and growing feminine idea of 
justice and tenderness to the individual, 
which makes the Inquisition no longer pos- 
sible. It was the masculine idea which 
said through Napoleon, ‘‘a million of men, 
more or less, is no matter.” It is the femi- 
nine idea which shall soon cause Napoleons 
and wars to be no more. 

The world is coming to see through wo- 
manly eyes. The feminine idea is the key- 
note of our present civilization. It shall be 
the genius of the twentieth century. The 
union of both—these elemerts masculine 
and feminine—shall make that perfect law, 
which may be said to have her seat in the 
bosom of God. It is this phase of woman- 
hood which answers to the Divine pity that 
numbers the hairs of the heads of His ser- 
yants, and notes the fall of the sparrow. It 
is this which shall temper the fires and 
floods, the winds and upheavals, by which 
justice must work her will upon the earth. 

It isa great thing to mount and drive, 
against storm and foe, the lonely car of 
progress; but it isa greater thing to guide 
it so patiently and carefully that it may not 
bruise any weak pilgrim or little child, nor 
crush one patch of violets on the way. Be 
this ours to do, so far as we may. 


Mary L. GRIFFITH. 
Tamaqua, Pa. 
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THE CAUSE IN KENTUCKY. 


On the 5th inst., the Kentucky Senate 
had under discussion a bill in relation to the 
rights of husband and wife. The bill makes 
radical changes in the law. It gives a mar- 
ried woman the right to own real and per- 
sonal property obtained by descent, gift, 
purchase or her own earnings, to manage, 
sell, convey and dispose of the same, by 
will or otherwise, to the extent andin the 
manner the husband can property belong- 
ing tohim. The estate of courtesy is abol- 
ished, and the husband is to have the same 
interest in the lands of the deceased wife 
that the wife now has in the lands of the 
deceased husband. A married woman may 
sue and make contracts as an unmarried wo- 
manu. These are the principal features of 
the bill which has since passd the Senate. I 
have no data to make a conjecture in regard 
to its fate in the House. There is no doubt 
that there ought to: be some legislation in 
this direction. The law has been so con- 
structed that the woman, instead of being an 
equal in the marriage relation, isa servant. 
It is often the case that a woman of fortune 
marries a worthless fellow who spends her 
substance and makes her life miserable. If 
a wife earns a dollar, as the law now 
stands, it is at the disposal of her husband 
He can take it and lavish it upon his vices, 
while she and her children hunger for 
bread. Let the better half of the firm have 
a full voice in the partnership, and my word 
for it, the world will be the better. ¢. 


> 
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FOREIGN EDUCATION A MISTAKE. 

At the Women’s Congress in Buffalo 
there was read a valuable paper on the sub- 
ject of ‘Foreign Education for American 
Boys and Girls.” A lady, for many years 
resident in Europe, thus earnestly adds her 
words of warning against the dangers and 
evils of this course: 

“I wish you would open the eyes of 
American fathers and mothers to the harm 
they are doing in sending their boys and 
girls to Europe to be educated. I do not 
mean grown young men and women who 
have sufficient education to gain from a 
European tour, for we all know that intel- 
ligent travelling means education. But I 
mean the large number of children brought 
orsent abroad to school. I have talked 
With intelligent persons who were compe- 
tent to judge, and they tell me that no 
Schools in Europe offer advantages which 
are not to be obtained in America; always 
excepting the pronunciation of foreign 
languages, which is more easily attained in 
the countries where they are spoken. But 
What is that, in comparison with all they 
lose, and with all the evil they gain? How 
can boys be expected to become good citi- 
zens of our republic, if they grow up here, 
under the influence either of the monarchi- 
cal principles, or of the odd mixture of 
ideas called ‘‘Republicanism” in Europe. I 
believe that in time our country will feel 
the effects of this strange mistake. I fre- 
quently see Americans, or hear of them, 
who express a repugnance to returning, ‘be- 
Cause there is nothing to interest one there 
no court, no nobility,’ etc. 

“The first time I heard this I gave no 








heed to the speaker. It seemed too nonsen 
sical. But now one hears similar sentiments 
from many Americans. The English Jaugh 
and say, ‘It is a certain class of Americans 
who talk like that, and we know what it 
means.’ They think it comes only from 
title-hunters. Such people only harm 
themselves, but the real harm comes from 
the children who are educated abroad. 

‘So lift up your voice, dear friend, to 
vindicate the cause of home education for 
the boys and girls who are to be the future 
men and women of America. Why not 
teach the girls how far nobler a title it is to 
be the worthy and honored wife of a true 
American gentleman than to marry these 
men with old titles from which the honor 
has all fallen away like the gold from their 
purses. American girls are proverbial for 
their admiration for titles., Do say some- 
thing to them and for them.” 

These are true notes of warning. Teach- 
ers often receive children who have been 
several years in Europe, and whose parents 
are anxious they should keep up the knowl- 
edge of language gained there, but who are 
so entirely ignorant of thecommon English 
branches that they are unfitted for going 
forward with pupils of their own age. 

The years of wandering should come af- 
ter the years of teaching, not before. 

Bg. . © 
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DISADVANTAGES OF WOMEN. 


The following extracts from a private let- 
ter show how one class of women under 
great disadvantages preserve their interest 
in and devotion to the movement for wo- 
men. 

. . . » L have been trying to save money 
to pay for the WoMAN’s JouRNAL for along 
while, but have not collected the amount 
due yet. Whatis any one to do who has 
hardly enough to get along with, leaving 
out such things as clothes, which have to 
be superfluous? How I wish I had a lot of 
clothes, I would willingly sacrifice them for 
the paper. I have an excellent husband 
who, if he could make enough money 
would be perfectly willing 1 should spend 
it as I thought proper. He is not interested 
in such things; of course it makes it mucb 
harder. 

I think if it had not been for a little out- 
side work that I did, I should not have been 
able to pay my poll tax, and vote the last two 
years. 1 should like to be an active work- 
er in the Suffrage cause. 1 have three lit- 
tle children and I shall have to wait until 
they are older before I can. 

When the JouRNAL comes it seems a 
boon, for it is all the reading or literature I 
have. I am very fond of reading, but I 
have not the means of granting my desires. 
I am really covetous when I read about the 
woman's club, temperauce meetings for wo- 
men lectures and all things that tend to feed 
the intellect, and know that I cannot partic- 
ipate in them. 

1 have my evenings to myself and I should 
be very glad if you could give or tell me of 
any chance that 1 could get to do writing 
or copying or anything in fact to pay for 
my JOURNAL, You may eommand my 
services in any honest way. If you cannot, 
I think you had better discontinue sending 
my paper, although I shall lose all my am- 
bition, for I do not like to owe for it. I 
will try to pay as soon as possibl. I wiil 
try to get subscribers to the JoURNAL, and 
signers to the petition. 





GOSSLP AND GLEANINGS. 


More than 3,000 Hindoo girls are now be- 
ing educated in Christian schools in India. 


Prof. Williams, of Yale College, has re- 
ceived a dispatch from the interior of China 
which had been sent the day before. The 
distance is 19,000 miles. 


Dean Stanley wrote for the Century Mag- 
aeine just before his death an article on the 
life and influence of F. W. Robertson, 
whom he considered the greatest preacher 
of the century; but it could not be printed 
because the corrections and marginal addi- 
tions were in the dean’s hand-writing, and 
were unintelligible except to his secretary 
and perhaps himself. The article had to be 
sent back to England therefore,to be deciph- 
ered, and will be printed in the next num- 
ber. 


A stone bridge to be built in Minneapolis, 
Minn., is likely to be looked upon as one of 
the most notable structures in the world. 
It will consist of sixteen spans of eighty 
feet and four of one hundred, and, includ- 
ing the shure piece, will have a total iength 
of 1900 feet. It will support two railway 
tracks at a height of over sixty feet above 
the water, and will run diagonally across 
the river below St. Anthony’s falls. The 
cost is estimated at nearly $500,000. 


The snccess of Senator Hoar in securing 
the appointment of a special committee on 
Woman Suffrage make the friends of the 
cause the happiest of the happy. None can 
question the justice of appointing such a 
committee, as the cause has reached that 
stage where it is supreme folly to deny it 
the right of a full and impartial hearing. 
The Massachusetts Legislature will be asked 
to grant municipal suffrage to women, and 
they will probably get it.— Athol Transcript. 








HUMOROUS. | 


‘‘How do you like the character of St. 
Paul?” asked a parson of his landlady one 
day, during a conversation about the old 
saints and the apostles. ‘‘Ah, he was a 
good, clever old soul, I know,” replied the 





landlacy, *‘for he once said, you know, 
that we must eat what is put before us, and 
ask no questions for conscience’s sake. 
always thought I should like him for a 
boarder.” 


Amelia (looking at the Laocoon group)— 
‘‘Ah! yes; firemen, I see. But how did they 
pane so intricately entangled in the 

ose?” 


It is said that a baby in Ohio, which was 
fed on elephant’s milk, gained twenty 
pounds in one week. It was the baby ele- 
phant. 


A matter-of-fact young man from New 
York, during a recent visit in Boston, re- 
received an invitation from a lady—and 
old acquaintance—who has just blossomed 
out into thetypicalspecimen of the Boston 
wsthete, requesting his presence at her 
house on a certain evening ‘‘to meet two 
minds.” It happened that he had just ac- 
cepted an invitation to dine elsewhere on 
the same evening, and so he replied, ex- 
pressing his regret that he could not avail 
himself of the opportunity ‘‘to meet two 
minds” owing toa previous engagement ‘‘to 
meet four stomachs.” Boston papers please 
copy. 





Thousands of ladies to-day cherish grate- 

ful remembrances of the help derived from 
the use of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound. It positively cures all female 
complaints. Send to Mrs, Lydia E. Pink- 
ham, 233 Western avenue, Lynn, Mass., for 
pamphlets. 





Many people have lost their interest in 
politics and in amusements because they are 
so out of sorts and run down that they can- 
not enjoy anything. If such persons would 
only be wise enough to try that celebrated 
remedy, Kidney-Wort, and experience its 
tonic and renovating effects they would soon 
be hurrahing with the loudest. In either dry 
or liquid form it 1s a perfect remedy for tor- 
pid liver, kidneys or bowels.—Lzchange. 


CONSUMPTION CURED, 


An old physician, retiring frém active practice, 
having had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for 
the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, andall Throat and 
Lung affections, also a positive and radical cure for 
General Debility and all nervous complaints, after 
having thoroughly tested its wonderful curative 
powersin thousands of cases, feels it his daty to 
make it known to his suffering fellows. The recipe 
will be sent free of charge, to all who desire it, with 
full directions for preparing and successfully using. 
Every patient is also entitled to a copy free of ‘The 
Complete Physician,” a work of over 600 pages, con- 
taining over 1000 formulas, The latest and best fam- 
ily medical work out. Address, with stamp, or 
stamped self-addressed envelope, Dr. M. E. Bell, 
161 N. Calvert street, Baltimore, Md. 








Razors 


Put in complete order quickly, by 
experienced workmen, at SMITH 
BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store, 349 
Washington street. 


MRS, LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


Has made the Discovery! 


Her Vegetable Compound the Saviour of 
her Sex, 








HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS RESTORED 
BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAW’S 


Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS 


Lvdia E. Pinkham’s 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 


FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


This preparation restores the blood to its natural 
condition, directs the vital power aright, strengthens 
the muscles of the uterus and lifts it into place, and 
gives it tone and strength, so that the cure is radical 
and entire. It strengthens the back and pelvic re- 
gion; it gives tone to the whole nervous system; it 
restores displaced organs to their natural position. 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its 
use. 
It will, at all times and under all circumstances, 
act in harmony with the laws that govern the female 
system, 

For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex. 
this Congoune is unsurpassed. 

Lydia KE. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is pre- 
pared at the proprietor’s laboratory, No. 233 Western 
avenue, Lynn, Mass. 


Price $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5 


Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all letters of inqui- 
ry. Send for pamphlets. Address as above, 

No family should be without Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
LIVER PILLS. They cure Constipation, Bilious- 
ness, and Torpidity of the Liver. 25 cents per box. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


or Pocket Knivessharpened 

Carving | while you wait, at SMITH 
ERS’ Cutlery Store 

Knives | 349 Washington sheest. , 


for the past ten years,—the “Weed” Cog 
Wheel Carpet Sweeper, with positive 
brush motion. Will thoroughly sweep 
any floor, from the bare boards to ihe 
thickest a carpet. We also manu- 
facture the “Hub,” avery simple and 
reliable Rubber Wheel Sweeper. 

All kinds of Sweepers repaired or ez- 
changed. 

The Weed Carpet Sweeper Co., No. 
12 Portland Street, Boston, 


Used in 


the best 





MRS. DR, SEMMES, 
Surgeon Chiropodist. 
48 Winter Street is the 
only place in Boston where you 
can obtain a guarantee of a 
rmanent cure for Corns, Bun- 
ons, Callosities, Ingrowing and 


Club Nails, Inflamed and Sore 
Joints. 





Hundreds of reliable testimonials of extraordinary 
cures, many of which others in the profession have 
treated for years and pronounced incurable, can 
be had at our office, 48 Winter street. 

Mrs. J. Semmes has had fifteen years experience in 
all diseases of the feet, and is the only Chiropodist 
in Boston who has ever been known to cure a Bun- 


48 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 


Silverware 
FOR BRIDAL AND HOLIDAY GIFTS, 


The Best Line in Boston for Table Use. 
Retailing at Wholesale Prices 


C. W. BALDWIN, 
24, 26 and 28 BEDFORD STREET. 
Formerly 338 Washington Street. 


WARSTo 
one 
DINING ROOMS 


FOR 
LADIES x GENTLEMEN, 


23 T029 BRATTLE ST 


e BOSTON @ 









IN FRONT OF OUR DINING ROOMS. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, — 
23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Freerant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cente; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. Allthe luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies Toilet Room attached. 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 
DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made te 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 








Back 





Front 
Circulars with Descriptions, Prices, and Fu 


Direction for Measuremencs for any garment 0 
pattern sent by mail to any ¢ddress. 


LADIES? FURNISHING GOODS in im 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
from Measure and Warranted. 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


A Fe 


ANNIE T. FOGG 


5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St. 


“KIDNEY-WORT: 
o| HAS BEEN PROVED 








KIDNEY DISEASES. 


58 Doesalame back or disordered urine indi4® 


dust or ropy deposits, and dull dragging p 
aid speedily yield to its curative power. 





PRICE $1. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 


KIDNEY-WORT ff 
OperaClasses 
Direct from Paris. 


Choice Goods at Low Prices, 
C. W. BALDWIN, 


24, 26 & 28 Bedford St. 
Formerly 338 Washington St. 


| fESTACTSAT YT 





PATENT READY WOUND BOBBINS. 


For Shuttle Sewing Machines, 









Work ee 






® Any Number, 50 to 100, White or Black. 


They are ALL READY to put into the Shuttle 
PERFECTLY WOUND, and improve the looks of 
the work and strengthen the seam. Sample box, 
containing 200 yards, sent postpaid for 7 cents. In 
ordering, mention name of machine and number of 


thread. 
MERRICK THREAD CO., Holyoke, Mass. 





23 and 25 Thomas St., N. Y., 248 Chestnut 
8t., Phila., 276 Devonshire St., Boston. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Drs. Colby & Taylor, 


Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. m. to 4 P. m., daily 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. SARAH A. COLBY. 
Mrs, Dr. McGraw, 


formerly proprietress of the Turkish Baths, Provi- 
dence, R. I., 


Medical Electrician, 


Massage Treatment, 


Patients treated at their homes afternoon and 
evening without extra charge. 
OFFICE AND RESIDENCE,13 Dwight Street, 
Boston. Office Hours 11 to 3. 


Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 
ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN. 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


Catarrh treated constitutionally and by inhala- 
tions locally. Electricity and Electric baths cannot 
be estimated too highly in cases of Debility, Nervous 
Prostrations, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Tomors, Pa- 
ralysis. The Doctor’s methods of treating kidney 
and Bladder trouble, Gravel, Painful Micturition, 
Incontinence, Bilious Colic and Dropsy, are perma- 
nently successful. 

The large sales of her improved Rheumatic Plas- 
tere, advertise themselves, and will only add, they 
are a specific for deep-seated inflammation wherever 
Jocated in the system, and of course will cure Rheu- 
matism, Neuraigia, Sciatica, Bunions, Indig«stion, 
Pain in back, liver, head and joints. 

Her Hygienic Abdominal Supporters,Elastic bands 
Umbilical Trusses made to order. Dr. Richards, 
Hose and Skirt Supporters, which no woman or child 
can afford to do without as they arethe only Sup- 
porters based upon Hygienic principles, and the on x 
clasps that do not cut the hose. Syringes an 
—e Urinals can be obtained as usual at her 
office. 














28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mass 
Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly25 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES 


With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
ileges, 

The lectures of the year begin in October and 
continued to June. This edica) School was 
one of the first in this country to require a pre- 
liminary examination and to furnish a _ three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and Surgery as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
first schoo] ever established for the medica! education 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the Legislature 
united wlth Boston University School of Medicine. 
mj announcements or information, address the 

ean. 


I. Tt. TALBOT, M.D. 


66 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 

DISEASES CURED 

By the Electro-Magnetic Treatment, at 
No. 19 Temple Place, Boston, 


Mass., by Dr. George 
W. Rhodes, 


Who thoronghly anderstands his business, His gen- 
fal disposition, large sympathies, aud etrong vital 
magnetism, win at once upon his patients, and pe 
culiarly fit him to treat a class of diseasesin which 
nervons irritability are marked features. 

He has had under his treatment during the last 
fifteen years, patients distinguished in the medical 
and legal professions and in literature, among them, 
some of the most wealthy and inflpential men and 
women in this country. 

Dr. Raopes has made a «pecial study of Paralysis, 
Epilepsy, Brain and Nervous Diseases, Hysteria, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Sciatica, Liver, 
Heart, Lung and Blood Diseases, and has been sin- 
gularly successful in their treatment. 

Of all the patients he has treated during the last 
fifteen years, only one, Dr. Gregg, of Boston, has 
died, and his case was complicated with a polypus 
on the brain, and other troubles, making recovery at 
his age, seventy-three, impossible, but that his life 
was prolonged and made more comfortable by the 
treatment, was gratefa!ly acknowledged by his fami- 
ly, and admitted by his former medical advisers. 
His own opinion or Dr. Ruopes, as 9 physician, was 
expressed not only in placing himself under his care, 
but by sending for his niece, a distinguished literary 
lady, who with her mother were both patients of Da. 
RHODES, and were restored to health. 

One more case we will mention,—a son of the late 
Prof. Miller, of Amherst College, was brought to 
Dr. Ruopes, almost completely paralyzed, so that 
even his mouth and tongue were involved, his limbs 
were drawn up, and feet twisted by contraction of 
the cords; his brain and heart were both affected. 
the latter to such an extent, that you could hear it 
beat in an adjoining room. In fact the boy was 

ven over todie by the physicians me vy bY 

nally, as a last resort, his mother brought him to 
Dr. Raopes, andin twelve weeks, under his treat- 
ment, he was entirely cured, and is now in perfect 
health. His cure was regarded by his relatives as al- 
most miraculous; but the facts, as stated a are 
too well known to admit of doubt. 

Tnat ripe and profound scholar, Pror. Carvin E. 
Srows, the husband of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
became completely paralyzed, and was taken to Dr. 
Ruopves, who within afew months’ time restored him 

an- 

















to perfect health. Prof. Stowe has shown his grat 
tude to Dr. Raopzs, by sending him over one 

dred patients, every one of whom have been cured 
by his treatment. 

The Hon. WriL1am D. Hooxen, of San Francisco, 
Cal., was brought to Boston, expressly to be placed 
under Dr. Raopes’ care and treatment, after bei 
given upas incurable by many of our most promi- 
nent physicians, both at home and abroad. After 
being under Dx. Ruopes’ treatment five months, he 
an restored to health, and returned to his home a 

a man, 
might mention hundreds of like cases, but we 
deem it unnecessary, as Dr. Ruopgs’ successful treat- 
ment of all diseases is known from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. i*) 

If you are afflicted with any of the ills of this life, 
call upon Dr. Ruopes, at Temple Place, 
Mass., aud try his Electric or Magnetic T 





Treatment. 
Business men and ladies down town will find it con- 
venient to call and take treatment, ' 
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STATE REGULATION OF VICE A FAILURE. 

The European plan, by which govern- 
ment undertakes to license and supervise 
prostitution in the interest of the public 
health, is proving itself as much a sanitary 
failure as it always been a moral abomina- 
tion. 

State regulation of vice has been con- 
demned by the eanitary commissioner of the 
Punjaub; by the sanitary commission of 
Madras; condemned and abolished, con- 
demned again, and finally forced, against 
their will, upon the authorities at Bombay; 
condemned and abolished in Cape Colony; 
condemned and abolished in the Cantons of 
Zurich and Neufchatel in Switzerland; and 
condemned by the city council of Paris, 
which has resolved to abolish the whole 
system, after a thorough trial of nearly a 
century. But the new plan proposed by 
the Paris officials retains many of the worst 
features of the old system. The Contagious 
Diseases Acts of England, like the opium 
traffic with China, are still maintained, but 
in the face of active and determined opposi- 
tion. They have been condemned by every 
Christian denomination in England, as well 
as by the leading scientists of the day. 

Professor Huxley, the great physiologist, 
sat on the Royal Commission to inquire in- 
to these laws, and it was he who moved 
the resolution, ‘: That they were absolutely 
worthless for the physiological purpose for 
which they were intended.” Jobn Stuart 
Mill, the great political economist, said 
there was no law of political economy more 
certain than that these acts must, of ne: 
cessity, tend to increase the number of 
women living in sin. Herbert Spencer wrote 
some of the most striking passages in ‘‘The 
Study of Sociology” against these laws, as 
vice-president of the National Society for 
their repeal. The International Medical 
Congress which met last August in London 
was the largest gathering of doctors the 
world has ever seen. In the State Medicine 
Section, Professor Le> read a paper on the 
Acts, arguing that they tended to increase 
disease rather than to diminish it, and ev- 
ery English doctor who spoke on the sub- 
ject in that section maintained the same 
view. & %. 
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PKESIDENT ARTHUR AND THE APPOINT- 
MENT OF WOMEN. 


Eprror JouRNAL:—I have noticed with 
regret the repetition nearly every week, in 
your paper, of the statement that President 
Arthur had decided to appoint no more 
women to office. The assertion was on its 
face improbable, and was promptly denied, 
—the denial appearing in the afternoon 
papers of the same day on which the dis- 
patch appeared. Facts have since contra- 
dicted it in every direction, for the Presi- 
dent has appointed several women to res- 
ponsible positions, and one of these appoint- 
ments was couched in the following 
words: 

The President has not decided not to ap- 
point women to office, as has been stated in 
the special dispatches. A lady postmaster 
was among the nominations sent in to-day. 

The Woman Suffragists of New York 
have indeed counted President Arthur as 
among the friends of the movement, for 
many years past. The long struggle of his 
sister as a school teacher, and his sympathy 
with her, it is said, first led him to feel 
that women ought to have fairer opportuni- 
ties in life than they at present enjoy. 
When we were doing our best to secure the 
election of Mr. Carroll as governor in 1879. 
Gen. Arthur was chairman of the Republi- 
can campaign committee, and in his official 
capacity was exceedingly polite to us. He 
aided in the circulation of our protests 
against the re-election of Lucius Robinson, 
and by his assistance we were given the use 
of the Republican wigwam in Brooklyn. 

When I was in Washington last week, I 
took a party of ladies to the White House 
to see the president. We were accorded a 
special interview, the president receiving 
us with great courtesy. After the pre- 
liminary introductions, he alluded to the fact 
that he had not seen me since the Cornell 
campaign. I replied that the women of 
New York were very well satisfied with the 
governor’s course on one question, and 
said that we had always claimed Gen. 
Arthur also as one of our friends. To this 
the president replied that he was in favor 
of a special committee on the rights of 
women citizens, and had spoken to several 
senators in regard to it, and that while he 
was not there to make pledges, he thought 
that when the time came for action we 
should not be disappointed in him. 

Litiig DEVEREAUX BLAKE. 

New York, Feb. 1, 1882. 
oer 

WOMEN IN THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

The Southern Churchman (Episcopal) 
published in Richmond, Va., Dec. 8, 1881, 
contains as follows: 

“Bishop Whipple has in an extreme case 
deemed it justifiable to allow women to of- 
ficiate (1. Cor. xiv. 35.)” The Living Church 
says: ‘‘The few church people at Glencoe 








have not the means to support a clergyman. 
For the present, the bishop will arrange 
with the nearest clergyman to hold one 
Sunday service a month. As no man was 


found to take the place of lay-reader, the 
bishop announced his intention of licensing 
two ladies, one of them the widow of the 
first missionary, to read the service anda 
sermon, in connection with the Sunday 
school.” 

We have also since learned that the good 
bishop of Minnesota carried his wise inten- 
tion into effect. E. J. L. ANDERSON, 
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MEMBERSHIPS AND DONATIONS. 


———— 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSO- 
CIATION. 


Harviet A. Burrill.....--- eoceccccccececoeosees. 2.00 
Robert F. Wallcut.... ........46 cceecsseee eves 1.00 
J. Pe DOVER. «ccccccsccccccce $0006 ovce soeeecssos 
Mrs, F. Bowker......--..00--e005 teee cceteeees . 
Pau ina Gerry....+-++.--.seerereceereereeeecens Ot 
Mary Willey...-.-seseee cocseeeeeeeeccs seetece . 
Mary W. Davis.........---s+eeeeeeeeeree ceeeee 

Sarah S. Poinge......++....0cceccceeeeeees tees 
Mrs. D. W. Forbes... .....-seeeeee cecceee tener 
Mra. C. A. Winship.....-.00+ ccc ceeeeeeecsceene 
Mre. E. S. Barier...+ 2.0.06 occ cee cece teeeneee 
Mary K. Allin vowees 
Frances 1. Whitaker........+++ e.-seeeeseeeees 
Bema F. Barrows. ...... 0000. cececscceeeesssere 
Thomas Boardman........+- ° 
Mrs. Josephine H. Maynard 
Mrs, A. Crosby...-..-.++ 
Mrs. M. R. McKinnon. 
Mrs. F, A. Humphrey 
L. Anna Dadley.. 
Anna Q. T. Parson: 












Sarah Needham Bancroft ; 
Sophronia Fletcher .......- +++. csececeeeeeeee 
Mra. B.S. LOcKWOOG. ... e000... 5 cent eee teeeee 
Mra. E. C. Newell......0...-.secccesersrreee oe 
H. B. Blackwell......--....++ oveovecee pense ee 
JOG) Gamltlh. oc ccccces coccccccccvccceccscceecese 
Harriet H. Robinson.....--+..,.++++ ceoccceeses 
Chas. K, Whipple........-+0+eeee eens ial 
LUCY StOM€... se cerecceeeercees eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 
Wm. I. Bowditch.... 
Sarah N. Bowditch 
Henry J. Wells 
Mrs, B. C. Washburn.....eeeee ee ccc ce eeeweeeee 
Lelia J. ROBINGON. .......ccccccccscescccesceees 
John Hopkins. .... 06.0.0 c ee teow eee eee ec ones 
Louise Arbogart........+++ atsanewebadieetne 
Mary F. Cartias...cccccccccccccscccessccccccees 
L. Watts Richards......sccscscccccessssevceces “ 
Lavina A. Hatch.... 2... ceeeccccccreeeeeeerres o # 
Louisa H. Merrick...- ....ce+eee eee ssc ceweneee 
BE. J. Oe BeaOeilecceccrccccccscscceces —_ 
John M, Andrews... ...-.--eeeeeeeeees 

Rebecca Andrews 
Lavinia D. Morse...+++++ ... «- 
Maria A. Dunbar .. ose 
Fred I. Henshaw.. 
Mrs, 8. A. Rand.. 
Win. H, Partridge 
F. E. Howard.... 
Julia M. Baxter.. 
A Friend 
















Angeline Skillings, Domation........ ..+++++e.+ 2.00 
Elijah Myrick.....++ccscecceseccevcesseeerseeee 1.00 
Wie Ue MRMNGEs ccccccccvcccccesccccccescscecescees “ 
Maria 8. Porter....cccccccccssccccccsescecseece “ 
Mary B. Whiting. .....0+ sssceesseceecsecserees Hi 
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Louisa G. Aldrich. ......ssccescceceeeceessveces “ 
Missouri T Guiteau........ Corccccccocccescoces sad 
Sophia A, Roach.....ceceecececccecevecerensees “ 
Francis J. GarrigOl........esee eevee coeseceoecs “ 
Mary P. Garrieon. .......0000 cscccccccsssecccce ee 
WW. Ke, GArrTIOON, TP. ccccccccccccce cecccvcccceees “ 
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K. T. Woods as 
F. M. W. Jackso “6 
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HOME NURSING. 

A course of lectures upon ‘‘Home Nurs- 
ing” will be given at Eliot Hall, Jamaica 
Plain, by Dr. Elizabeth C. Keller, on the 
four consecutive Mondays of February. 

There is one sphere about which there 
is no dispute concerning the right of woman 
to hold sway—that of nursing. This will 
be a rare opportunity for mothers and 
daughters to learn of one whose personal 
experience and natural gifts fit her especial- 
ly for teaching the art—for art it is—of 
successful nursing. L. 8. 











LITERARY NOTICES. — 


Moops. By Louisa M. Alcott. Roberts 
Bros. Price $1.50. 
Miss Alcott’s first novel, ‘‘ Moods” 
was in many respects immature, and 


attracted little attention when first pub- 
lished. The great success of ‘‘Little 
Women” caused a new edition of ‘‘Moods” 
to be called for, and widely read. It had 
power, despit* its crudeness; and a discern- 
ing eye might have seen in it the germ of 
the rich harvest we have since reaped from 
the author’s pen. Still, it never became 
popular, partly because of its lack of artistic 
finish, and more, doubtless, because of its 
mournful ending. A novel in which the 
heroine marries the wrong man is always 
painful and generally irritating. Besides, 
Miss Alcott has always succeeded better 
with simple stories of every-day life than 
with tales of a more impassione! and sen- 
sational character. 

Now that her literary fame is established, 
and her namea household word in thousands 
of homes, Miss Alcott has turned her atten. 
tion anew to the novel of her girlhood, 
perused and partially rewritten it, and sent 
it out once more into the world to try its 
fortune. The changes made are consider- 
able. The black-browed southern woman 
who entangled Warwick in the first edition 
has disappeared from the last, and Sylvia, 
instead of dying, learns to love her husband, 
and lives happily ever after. Of the plan 
and purpose of the book, the author speaks 
for herself in the preface to the new edition. 

‘‘When ‘Moods’ was first published, an 
interval of some years having then elapsed 
since it was written, it was so altered, to 
suit the taste and convenience of the pub- 
lisher, that the original purpose of the story 
was lost sight of, and marriage appeared to 
be the theme, instead of an attempt to show 
the mistakes of a moody nature, guided by 
impulse, not principle. Of the former sub- 
ject a girl of eighteen could know but little, 
of the latter most girls know a good deal; 
and they alone among my readers have ce- 
vined the real purpose of the book, in spite 
- its many faults, and have thanked me 

or it. 

‘‘As the observation and experience of 
the woman have confirmed much that the 
instinct and imagination of the girl felt and 
tried to describe, I wish to give my first 
novel, with all its imperfections on its head, 
«a place among its more successful sisters; 
for into it went the love, labor, and enthus- 
iasm that no later book can possess, 

‘Several chapters have been omitted, 
several of the original ones restored; and 
those that remain have been pruned of as 
much fine writing as could be done without 
destroying the youtbful spirit of the little 
romance. Ateighteen, death seemed the 
only solution for Sylvia's perplexities; but 
thirty years later, having learned the possi- 
bility of os happiness after disappoint- 
ment, and making love and duty go hand 
in hand, my heroine meets a wiser if less 
romantic fate than in the former edition. 

‘Hoping that the young people will ac- 
cept the amendment, and the elders will 
sympathize with the maternal instinct 
which makes. unfortunate children the 
dearest, I reintroduce my first-born to the 
public which has so kindly welcomed my 
later offspring.” A. 8. B. 








BUSINESS NOTES 


The advantages offered by the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, under the man- 
agement of Prof. Eben Tourgee, are unex- 
ceptional in importance, excellence and lib- 
erality. And the par excellence is, that good 
positions are now guaranteed to all its 
graduates, 

We have received from Oliver Ditson & 
Co, as latest music: Songs, ‘Birds of a 
Feather,” words by Fred E. Weatherby, 
music by Joseph L. Roeckel; ‘‘Love’s La- 
ment,” (Lamento d’ Amore.) English version 
Fosti; 
‘Our Farewell,” words by F. E. Weather- 
by, music by Lady Arthur Hill. Instru- 
mental: ‘‘Hektograph Polka,” by Edward 
Strauss; ‘‘Westminster Bells,” a reverie by 
Chas. Tourville, and ‘‘Home,Sweet Home,” 
arranged for violin and piano, by Siegfried 
Jacoby. 














An old doctor’s advice. It was this; 
“Trust in God and keep your bowels open’” 
For this purpose many an old doctor has 
advised the habitually costive to take Kid- 
ney- Wort, for no other remedy so effectually 
overcomes this condition, and that without 
the distress and griping which other medi- 
cines cause. It isa radical cure for piles. 
Don’t fail to use it.—Hzchange. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club.—Monday, 
Feb. 6,3.30P. M. Mr, Alcott will read some son- 
nets. 


Sunday Meetings for Women.—At the 
roomsof the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, 157 Tremont Street, Feb. 5, at 3 P. M. 














Speaker, Mrs. Maria H. Bray. Subject, “Wayside 
Opportunities for Self-Cuiture.” Women invited. 
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Lectures on Nursing 


Proceeds for a charitable object. ELIZABETH 
C. KELLER, M. D., Jamaica Plain, Mase. ist Lec- 
ture.—Important.—On General Topics, including 
ag tness for the work, Arrangement of Room, 

ir, Light, Food, Ventilation, &c. 2nd Lectare.— 
Special..—Nursing in diseases incident to Infanc 
and Childhood. 3rd Lecture.—Special of surgi 
patients, general care of wounds, burns, conduct in 
emergencies, &c. 4th Lectare.—Special.—Nursing 
of obstetrical cases. To be given at ELIOT HALL, 
JAMAICA PLAIN, on four consecutive Monday af- 
ternoons, at 3.30 P.M. Course Tickets, $1.50. Sin- 

le Tickets, 30cents. May be procured at Atwood’s 
rug store, and at the door. 


Unparalleled 


ADVANTAGES are offered for securing a Musical 
—_y - in graded classes of four only, at a small 
cost, at the 


New England Conservatory, 
MUSIC HALL. 


The free lectures, recitals, concerts and entertain- 
ments, by eminent professors and artists, number 
literally many hundreds in a year, and surpass al! of- 
fers made elsewhere in this or any other country. 
Good —— are now guaranteed to all our gradu- 
ates. ext term opens Feb. 6. Send for calendar, 
free. - TOURJEE, Boston. 


Boston Cooking School 
159 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 


Open daily. Claeses are now forming. Send for 
circular, or apply at the rooms between 9 A. M. and 
5 P.M. Demonstration lectures, Thursday, 2.30 P. M, 


Mt. Carroll Seminary 
CARROLL CO., ILL. 


Incorporated 1852 with ite Musical Conseryatory, 
has original features peculiarly valuable. For thor- 
ough, practical, common-sense work it acknowledges 
ae superior, “The Oread,’’ giving particulars sent 

ree. 


School of Elocution & Expression. 


ANNA BARIGHT, Principal. 














FREEMAN PLACE, BOSTON, MASS, 


- SORRENTO 
Wood Carving Rooms, 


163 TREMONT STREET, 





INLAID AND CARVED FRAMES, EASELS, 





and Light Furuiture, 
PLASTER CASTS AND METAL WORK. 
SHARPENED while you wait, in 
Skates ae are at SMIT BROTA- 
utlery Store, 349 Washing- 

ton street. 
L.A.ELLIOT & CO. 


Importing Printsellers, 


The only house in Boston dealing exclusively in 


ENGRAVINGS, 
CHR 





0S, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, ETC. 
538 Washington St. 


Next R. H. WHITE & CO. 


MISS A. C. PALMER, 

149 A Tremont Street, Studio 68, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
INSTRUCTION given in OIL PAINTING and 
CHINA DECORATION. 

CRAYON HEADS enlarged from SMALL Pictures 


RUSSIAN EMBROIDERY. 


In the Paris Exposition, all eyes were dazzled with 
the elegant and novel needleworks sent from Russia 
to the World’s Fair. There was never anything seen 
like them, So rich and brilliant in effect, so easy to 
do, such gracefal designs. Mrs. DAMOREAU, 
teacher of all kinds of Art Needleworks, 125 Tremont 
street, has now ready for inspection specimens of 
this work, to which she invites the attention of those 
ladies who are desirous of something new for Fairs, 
Birthday and Christmas gifts. Lessons given and 
original designs now ready for this work. 


SCISSORS fi, 7" 
you wait, by expe- 
rienced cutlers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery 
Store, 349 Washington Street. 

















How National Subscription Agency. 
Oldest of the kind in the U.S. 

Order all Periopicais, American 
and Foreign, at Ctus Rates. Send 
stamp for compiete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers supplied with Books and Station- 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates, 
A full line of ScnepLeR’s SUPERIOR 
Giopes always on hand. Price-list 
on application. School Supplies, all 
kinds. Address HENRY D. NOYES 
& CO., 1344 Bromfield st., BostonMass. 


to 


Save 





Money. 


Bracelets. 


We have the Most Complete Line of 
Roman Gold and Enamelled Brace- 
lets in New England, 

Cc. W. BALDWIN, 
24, 26, & 28 Bedford St., 
Formerly 328 Washington St. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.’S 


Beef, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington St., cor Bedford Street. 1w 








A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. 
Costly outfit free. Address Trur & Co,, Au- 
gusta, Maine. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 


Soden St., Cambridgeport, Mass- 


People say linen there lasts longer than at home. 
Mail postal for daily wagon, and thus have a modern 
Wias laundry practically at your own door, making 

ASHING DAY UNNECESSARY. 
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‘Spirited, incisive essays,” 


Common Sense 
About Women, 


ByT. W. HIGGINSON. Treating of—i. Physiol, 
“A 2. Temperance, 38, Home. 4. Society. ; 
ment. 6. Suffrage and’ Objections to Sem 

. an ons 

Cloth, $1.50, sation 

“Colonel Higginson is known as one of the 
ableadvocates of Woman Suffrage in this countr 
and this latest word from him on ihe subject whic} 
pocpeses so vital an interest for him is charac’ 
his accustom ed earnestness and clearness of style 
ebook may well be counted an arsenal b the 
friends of ‘progress for woman.’ *’—Sunday GI 
“This is one of the very best books ever written o 
the subject of the many woman questions that ar 
claiming attention in our time. It is exactly what jt 

2 a innati C jal 
“We n not say that the arguments are st 

the illustrations apt, and the style graceful. Thee 

are the necessary accompaniments of Mr. Hi 
son's literary work. For ourselves, we are quite ay, 
isfied that the book is well named, and that it co, 
tainscommon sense about women.”"—New Bedfon 
Mercury. 



























“A study of Parisian manners.” 


Numa Roumestan. 


By ALPHONSE DAUDET. Author of ‘Kings 
Exile,” ‘‘Tartarin of Tarascon,” etc. Translate 
by VIRGINIA CHAMPLAIN. With ten illustn, 
tions, Cloth, $1.00. 
“Tt was ape famous before it was published 

book form, for it had appeared simultaneously } 
L'Iitustration at Paris, in the Zndependance Bely 
at Bruseele, andin the Neue Freie Presse at Vienn 
Now it 1s reproduced in half a dozen Paris and 
vincial journals, and an enterprising bp ey ba: 
bought the right to print an illustrated edition of } 
in weekiy parts. In short, Alphonse Daudet maj 
at least 80,000 francs from his novel before it appex) 
ed in a volume, and the first edition of the volun! 
numbered 45,000 copies. Such a pecuniary succes 
has hitherto been very rare in France.” 

“The dainty studies of country life with which h 
charmed the readers of less than twenty years ag 
have gradually given place to more elaborate work: 
until he now takes his place perLaps at the head ¢_ 
all living writers of fiction. To a method that 4 
realistic in the extreme he adds the most exquisiy) 
faculties of expression. “i 

“His fine a of humor has more than 
ca)led forth favorable comparison with Dickens.” 



























**A helpful book,” 


Who Wrote It? 


An Index to the Authorship of the most noted work 
in Ancient and Modern Literature. By WILLIAY 
A. WHEELER. Edited by CHARLES ¢ 
WHEELER. Cloth, $2.00. 

‘A convenient and + little book, designed 
answer the question, Who wrote it? Often one ¢ 
great perplexity, when a paragraph trom som 
old author comes before us, or aline of try is ver 
opportunely quoted, and one woula like to knoy 
who has eaid so good a thing, or to whose brain w 
are indebted fora line of poetry happily quoted,”- 
Detroit Post and Tribune, 

Prof. William D. Whitney, of Yale College, writes 
“TI haveturned it over with great interest and w 
small profit, finding in it abundance of valuable w 
entertaining information, and shall expect to resor 
to it often. It seems to me to meet, and successfully, 
a general want, and I should think it must meet wit 
wide favor. The author’s name is a sufficient cus) 
antee of its accuracy and its richness in the fruits of) 
curious research,” : 









For sale by all Booksellers and sent post paid o 
receipt of price. Catalogues free on appiication. 


Lee and Shepard, 


PUBLISHERS, 
47 Franklin Street, up stairs, Boston,) 


JAMES T. FIELDS. 


Biographical Notes and Personal Sketches, with un- 
published Fragments and Tributes from Men aniy 
Women of Letters. 1 vol. 8vo, $2.00. 


“No man was more fortunate than James T. Field: 
in his friends; one is tempted to say that no one wat 
more fortunate in his whole life. Tributes of respect 
and affection for him have been poured out from the)” 
hearts not only of men and women devoted to ani 
and to letters, who fonnd in him a friend and a help 
er to the public recognition and fame which they 
sought, but from a host in purely private life who 
sought him for advice in study and in reading, ani® 
for guidance when they stood at the parting of the 
ways. Now comes the story of his own private life, 
told by his wife, and a more exquisite story of do 
mestic peace and happiness was never printed. ... 
The Personal Sketches tell even more than this of the 
great humanity of Mr. Fields’s character, and are ful 
of pleasant incidents. The diary, kept by Mraey 

ields, records their European travels, and their in- 
tercourse with the distinguished men, of whom Mr. 
Fields afterwards wrote in his ‘Yesterdays with Av 
thors,’ and in his lectures. Interesting as the book 
is for its literary and personal notes and its charac 
teristic anecdotes, its chief charm is in what it tells 
of Mr. Fields’s private character, and in what it tells 
of the noble and beautiful home life of one of the 
most active of men.’’—Boston Advertiser. 







































**As we read it, we get a view of the literary me 
and life of the last forty years, as vivid in its person: 
ality as itis delightful reading for its freshness and 
vivacity of style.” —N. Y. Christian Intelligencer. 


Aspects of Poetry. 


Being Lectures delivered at Oxford. By JOHN 
CAMPBELL SHAIRP, LL.D., Professor of Poetry, 
Oxford; author of ‘‘Culture and Religion,” ‘Po- 
etic Interpretation of Nature,” and “Studies it 
Poetry and Philosophy.” fvol. 16mo. $1.50. 


ConTENTS: The Province of Poetry; Criticism ané 
Creation; The Spiritual Side of Poetry; The Poets 
Revealer; Poetic Style in Modern English Poetry 
Virgil as a Religious Poet; Scottish Song, and Burns 
Shelley as a Lyric Poet; The Poetry of the Scottish 
Highlands,—Ossian; Modern Geelic Barde,—Dut 
can MacIntyre; The Three Yarrows; the White Doe 
of Rylstone; The Homeric Spirit in Walter Scott; 
Prose Poets; Tnomas Carlyle; Cardinal Newman. 


The list of subjects indicates how engaging a book 
this is, and those who have read Principal Shairp't 
previous volumes will eagerly welcome it. 





Noah Webster: 


VOL. Il. OF “AMERICAN MEN OF LETTERS.” 


By HORACE E. SCUDDER, author of ‘Stories and 
Romances,” “Boston Town,” etc, With a fine 
Portrait. $1.25. 


In this book Mr. Scndder, in the clear and attract 
ive style which has made him justly popular, nat 
rates the events of Noah Webster's career, and show® 
how his various writings, and notably his work 00 
his Dictionary. fitted into and aided the intellectu 
development of America. It isa book of special it 
terest, and admirably continues the ecrieg so happily 
begun by Mr. Warner’s “Irving.” 





For sale by al! Booksellers, Sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.,Boston. 
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